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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Johnson Immigration Bill passed 
the House by a non-partisan vote of 322 to 71. On 
April 18 the Reed Immigration Bill passed the Senate by 
a vote of 62 to 6. The two houses 
then went into conference to come to 
an agreement. On all the main pro- 
visions the two bills are in full accord. For the pur- 
pose of counting the number of immigrants to be allowed 
in yearly, the quota basis is retained. Both houses agree, 
however, in estimating this quota on the basis of the 
census of 1890, instead of that of 1910, as in the emer- 
gency measure now functioning. The bill admits a num- 
ber equal to two per cent of the foreign born living here 
in 1890. Thus 161,990 persons may come yearly, as 
compared with the entry of 357,000 persons under the 
present law. According to the Senate Bill this number 
will be still further reduced in 1927 to 150,000. The 
professed purpose of the bill was to restrict the number 
of immigrants from southeastern Europe and to increase 
that from northern Europe. The most sensational pro- 
vision of the bill was the so called Japanese exclusion 
clause. Before the bill was acted on by the Senate a let- 
ter from the Japanese Ambassador to Mr. Hughes was 


Johnson 
Immigration Bill 


forwarded to the Senate and read in that body. This 
letter protested that the exclusion clause is contrary to 
the “ gentlemen’s agreement,” under which Japanese im- 
migration has been restricted voluntarily by Japan since 
the time of President Roosevelt. The reading of this let- 
ter produced an immediate revulsion of feeling against 
what was termed an unwarranted interference in American 
legislation, and the clause was immediately voted in by 
a vote of 76 to 2. An unofficial protest also came from 
Italy, as the quota of immigrants from that country is 
reduced from 42,000 to a little more than 4,000. It is 
announced, however, from Rome that Mussolini does not 
contemplate any formal protest, which he recognizes would 
be worse than useless. It is not expected that President 
Coolidge will veto the bill. 


The most serious of the week’s revelations before the 
investigating committee inquiring into the Department of 
Justice were those affecting the illegal withdrawal of 
liquor from bond, and the alleged 
quashing by Mr. Daugherty of the 
indictment of A. Mitchell Palmer, ex- 
Alien Property Custodian. C. H. Kerns, on parole from 
jail in Atlanta, where he was confined following convic- 
tion in a liquor case, said that enormous quantities of 
liquor were withdrawn from bond in Ohio and Kentucky 
on payment of $17 a case. In this he agreed with many 
other witnesses who have already testified. According 
to Kerns, Mannington and Jesse Smith were agents of 
Mr. Daugherty in these transactions. It was also said 
that large sums had been contributed to the Republican 
National Committee in 1920 in return for promises of 
liquor withdrawals. Gaston B. Means also related that 
Mr. Daugherty has held up an indictment of A. Mitchell 
Palmer in connection with the sale of the Bosch Magneto 
Co. He also said that large payments were made through 
him to Jesse Smith in return for liquor permits. Before 
the Committee headed by Senator Borah, investigating 
the indictments of Senator Wheeler, chief questioner in 
the Daugherty investigation, it was testified by the client, 
the partner and the secretary of Mr. Wheeler that the 
case to which the indictment refers was not a Federal case, 
which is barred, but a State case, which is not barred. More- 
over, they also said that Senator Wheeler had repeatedly 
refused to take any action with the Federal Government 
on the ground that it would be illegal for him to do so. 
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President Coolidge is credited by those near him with the 
purpose of fighting the investigations with all the means 
in his power, since he charges that the purpose of them 
is merely a partisan one. However, the new Attorney 
General, after a conference with Senator Brookhart, 
agreed to help the Daugherty investigation with all legal 
means. The chief incidents in the Senate were the speech 
of Senator Watson defending the President, and the vig- 
orous attack on the President by Senator Glass, of 
Virginia. 


France.—In the French Chamber of Deputies M. 
Poincaré made an interesting declaration of the economic 
results of the occupation of the Ruhr, as far as they affect 


Results France. According to the French 
of the Ruhr _‘ Premier, the total of receipts since 
Oceupation December far exceeds the estimate 


made by the Reparations Commission when it authorized 
the French occupation. Up to December 31, 1923, the 
general total of receipts was 1,643,000,000 francs, and the 
expenses of the occupation were 986,000,000 francs, which 
gives a net gain of 656,000,000 francs. The total income 
from customs receipts for the year 1923 was only 
180,000,000 francs. For the month of February, 1924, 
alone, it was 138,000,000 francs, or 4,600,000 francs daily, 
compared with 2,053,000 francs daily the preceding De- 
cember. At this rate it is foreseen that the total receipts 
for this year would, if the occupation continues, yield 
more than 4,000,000,000 francs. To this must be added 
the payments in kind that have been going on. Thus, in 
March of this year, General Degoutte sent into France 
2,104,000 tons of combustibles for the reparations account, 
as compared to the monthly total of 1,600,000 tons esti- 
mated by the Reparations Commission. In the remainder 
of his speech, M. Poincaré, addressing ‘the allies, openly 
claimed that the only reason for the approaching settle- 
ment was the success achieved by him in the occupation. 


Great Britain.—One of the first results of the complete 
‘ recognition accorded to the Soviet Russian Government 
by Great Britain is the Anglo-Russian conference which 
was formally opened in London on 
April 14 by Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald. The purpose of the confer- 
ference is to settle outstanding problems that affect the 
two Governments, but especially to secure British credit 
and loans for the Soviet. According to Christian Rakov- 
sky, Soviet Chargé d’Affairs in London who is also the 
chairman of the Russian delegation, he and his comrades 
were not only possessed of very wide powers but had 
full political authority to make all necessary decisions 
without consultation of their Government. This has 
been received sceptically in England and Mr. MacDonald 
himself in his opening address took occasion to warn the 
delegates of certain fundamental points regarding the 
sincerity they must manifest, if the conference were to 
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be successful. Mr. MacDonald is fully aware of the 
ethics of the Soviet by which they feel free to repudiate 
any obligations they may have made. Accordingly, while 
welcoming the delegation, he declared plainly that the 
Soviet representatives must act honestly with the British 
delegates, that they must abstain from harmful propa- 
ganda both in Russia and in England, and that, moreover, 
they must do their utmost to establish the credit of the 
conference in their own country. He suggested that the 
conference be divided into political and economic com- 
mittees. Under the latter division comes the discussion 
of a statement of principles submitted to Mr. MacDonald 
by a group of the leading British bankers. The docu- 
ment demands an agreement on the validity of public and 
private debts, a settlement looking towards the restitution 
of confiscated foreign property, guarantees of property 
rights in the future, the establishment of a civil code by 
which private property and contracts are recognized and 
the possibility of direct intercourse between Russian traders 
and bankers and similar foreign organizations. Such 
demands are contrary to the Communist principles and 
doctrine, and could scarcely be accepted by the Soviet 
delegates without a sacrifice either of honesty or of prin- 
ciples. Though mention has been made of the British 
claims against Soviet Russia, it is not expected that this 
phase of the financial situation will be decided at the 
conference. Including the pre-war Russian Government 
debt, the war-debts with interest, the municipal bonds held 
by individuals, the private claims for property losses and 
personal damages, the British claims amount to nearly 
seven hundred million pounds. The Russian counter- 
claims have not yet been advanced authoritatively, but 
they may almost balance those made by Great Britain. 


Ireland.—Views are now expressed in the Irish and 
English press that the recent political crises, instead of 
bringing disaster on the Free State as was at one time 
feared, have resulted in giving it a cer- 
tain amount of strength. Some weak- 
nesses were discovered both in the 
army and in the Government, and several hidden dangers 
were laid bare; but the publicity that ensued has done 
much to purge the civil and military situation. As a re- 
sult of the turmoil, two Ministers and the chief whip of 
the Government have been lost through resignations. 
Though Mr. Mulcahy and Mr. McGrath have given 
up their posts, they still retain their seats in the Dail and 
are taking an active part in Government affairs. Mr. 
Mulcahy is not in full sympathy with the Ministerial 
Party but he has not definitely broken away from it. But 
Mr. McGrath and his adherents have withdrawn their 
support and have formed a new opposition group calling 
themselves the Constitutional Republicans. They have in 
no way united with the Republican organization which, 
since Mr. De Valera’s order to cease military opposition, 
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has also devoted itself to constitutional republicanism 
without, at the same time, permitting its forty-four elected 
members to take seats in the Dail. At present, Mr. 
McGrath’s party has but six members, but it expects to 
attract a large number of deputies and voters who are 
anxious to emphasize the struggle for complete Irish 
independence without quarreling about the terms of the 
treaty. The creation of this new opposition party has 
increased public confidence in the present parliamentary 
situation. The Government has been accused of attempt- 
ing to rule through the Ministry alone without taking the 
Dail or the country into its confidence. This policy has 
been the subject of criticism by Mr. Johnson, the Labor 
leader, and other deputies. It has shown itself recently 
in the manner in which the Ministry rushed through the 
financial bill without adequate notice or explanation, and 
to it is due the gravity of the military situation as shown 
in the Tobin-Dalton affair. With a strong and determined 
parliamentary opposition such a policy of demanding 
unlimited confidence could not be continued. The inves- 
tigation into the army affairs has been definitely entered 
into and the inquiry is to be broadened in scope and in 
its composition. As originally intended the committee 
was to be formed of three members all more or less 
connected with the Ministerial party. The number has 
been enlarged and will include several who are not 
definitely committed to the support of the Government. 
Dr. MacNeil, however, will be continued as chairman. 
The committee will examine thoroughly the charges and 
counter-charges hinted at in the Dail proceedings but only 
fully discussed in the private assemblies of the Ministerial 
party. It will likewise investigate the existence of the 
secret societies which, it is claimed, honeycomb the army, 
and to which most of the recent troubles are largely due. 
Mr. Mulcahy, in the Dail debate, made the request that 
the committee of inquiry should also be empowered to 
investigate the Government action in demanding the res- 
ignation, after the attack on the Parnell Street house, of 
the three officers of the Army Council. 


Italy.—Complete returns from the elections of April 
6 more than bear out the predictions of a sweeping vic- 
tory for Mussolini. In fact the victory was even more 
overwhelming than had been expected. 
In all 7,100,000 votes were polled. Of 
these the Fascist party itself polled 
4,600,000 votes, or more than a million more than was neces- 
sary to secure Mussolini two-thirds of the seats, which 
according to the new electoral law were to go to the party 
polling a majority of the votes cast. The Popular party 
of Don Sturzo polled only 645,000 votes, as compared 
with more than 2,000,000 votes polled by the same party 
in November, 1919, the first time the party entered the 
lists. The so called Constitutional Opposition, supported 
by numerous powerful newspapers, broke down com- 
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pletely, and obtained only 175,000 votes. The heaviest 
losers were the Socialists, who show only a shadow of 
their former great strength. The new Chamber, accord- 
ingly, will be composed of 374 Fascists, 39 of the Popular 
Party, 26 Socialists, 22 Communists, 17 Liberals, 12 of 
the Constitutional Opposition, and 18 of various other 
small parties. In the last Parliament the Populars had 
more than 100 seats, and the Socialists more than 150. 
The deputies are elected for a term of five years, at the 
end of which term the Parliament must be dissolved. It 
is expected that with the assembling of the new Parlia- 
ment the dictatorial powers of Mussolini will be revoked 
s he has no longer need of them to govern the country, 
ince he has such a large and well-disciplined majority to 
vote any policy the Fascists may determine upon. If con- 
stitutional precedent is followed, the only thing that can 
end the Mussolini Government is an adverse vote in Par- 
liament, which, unless unforeseen dissension arises, is 
extremely unlikely. Mussolini’s chief success, the bal- 
ancing of the budget, with the ever-increasing return to 
normal business conditions, is enough to ensure his safe 
incumbency in office. 


Reparations Question.—Progress towards the solu- 
tion of the reparations question has been unexpectedly 
rapid during the last few days. On the evening of April 
16 the reply of the German Govern- 
ment to the request of the Reparations 
Commission for an expression of its 
attitude towards the experts’ report reached Paris. It 
was brief and to the point, placing no conditions and 
offering cooperation in the practical execution of the 
Dawes plan. It supposes of course that the various par- 
ticulars will be submitted for discussion, so far as may 
be necessary, but the plan is accepted as the basis of these 
discussions. The answer is evidently satisfactory to the 
Allies. The Reparations Commission at once accepted it 
on its face value, as a pledge of German good will. The 
following is the complete text of the German note: 


Preparations for 
Carrying Out 
the Dawes Plan 


The German Government has the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of the note of the Reparation Commission of April 11 concerning 
the report of the experts. The German Government also considers 
the said report as a practical basis for a rapid solution of the 
reparations problem. It is therefore ready to assure its collabora- 
tion in execution of the experts’ plans. 

The formal approval of Great Britain, France and 
Germany has thus been accorded to the Dawes plan, but 
much detailed work, and the discussion of many points 
on which the various Powers disagree or have divergent 
interests, will delay the execution of the provisions of 
the plan. The experts themselves, it is stated, never 
expected the plan to be carried into operation precisely 
as drafted. Besides, nothing very definite can be accom- 
plished until the approaching elections in France and 
Germany have taken place. In the meantime the Repara- 
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tions Commission, after voting its own approval of the 
Dawes plan and accepting the German reply as entirely 
satisfactory, drew up the communiqué whose text ap- 
peared in a special cable to the New York Times. It out- 
lines the present situation and gives the details of the 
work next to be undertaken by Germany in furthering the 
execution of the experts’ plan. The text of this important 
document follows: 

The Reparation Commission today unanimously decided: 

First—To take note of the reply in which the German Govern- 
ment accepts the conclusions contained in the experts’ reports. 

Second—To approve within the limits of its powers the con- 
clusions set forth in these reports and to adopt the methods therein 
recommended. 

Third—Officially to transmit the reports of the committees to 
the Governments concerned, recommending the conclusions com- 
ing within their jurisdiction, in order that the plans proposed 
might be brought into full operation without delay. 

Fourth—To ask the German Government: 

(a) To submit as soon as possible to the commission, on the 
basis of the conclusions and texts of the reports, drafts of. laws 
and decrees intended to insure complete execution of these plans. 

(b) To notify to the Reparation Commission the names of the 
members who would represent the German Government or Ger- 
man industry on organization committees for the railways and 
industrial mortgages provided for in the report of the First Com- 
mittee. 

Fifth—To nominate at an early meeting those members of the 
various organization committees whose appointment came within 
the jurisdiction of the Reparation Commission. 

Sixth—To prepare measures which, according to the report, 
were to be determined by the commission. 

The objection has been raised that parts of the experts’ 
plan are in conflict with the Treaty of Versailles. To 
this the delegates on the Reparations Commission reply 
that, in their view, any agreement entered upon between 
the German Government and the Allies will be valid, 
whether or not it conforms with the Treaty. 

Naturally there has been keen expectation to learn 
what attitude the American Government would take. 
Indications are said to be that it will approve the unof- 
ficial role marked out for it in the Dawes report. The 
United States Government will not of course take any 
official part in these transactions, but individuals may act 
with its approval, precisely as General Dawes and Mr. 
Young have already done. The same holds true of the 
American bankers who are to aid in the German loan. 
No step, it is intimated, will be taken by private in- 
dividuals in this matter except with Government approval. 
It is thought that the German loan will not present a 


very difficult problem. 


Rumania.—The negotiations for a Concordat between 
Rumania and the Holy See are meeting with considerable 
This much we can gather from a recent 
statement of Mr. Lepadatu, the Ru- 
manian Minister of Worship. He de- 
clared that while the preliminaries en- 
tered upon between the Apostolic Nuncio, Mgr. Dolci, 
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and the Rumanian Deputy Banu had not entirely miscar- 
ried, it would be necessary to carry the matter directly to 
Rome. The difficulty is that the Government’s point of 
view is an impossible one for Catholics. It is well enough 
to argue, as the Minister of Worship does, that the Ru- 
manian Government guarantees equal rights to all re- 
igious denominations and that therefore all the relations 
between the various denominations and the State ought tc 
be regulated by a single act of legislation, without special 
consideration for Catholics. But this State legislation sup- 
poses the King of Rumania to be the nominal head of the 
National Orthodox Church and it would therefore have 
him considered also as the nominal head of the other de- 
nominations within his dominions. Such is but the begin- 
ning of the impossible situation which the State would 
create. Thus the English Catholic News Service, in 
announcing the above item, states that it is also the inten- 
tion of the Government to apply to the Catholic Church 
the same rights of patronage which are exercised by the 
State in respect to the National Orthodox Church. This 
would imply that Catholic bishops, cathedral chapters and 
the various high ecclesiastical functionaries could be nom- 
nated by the State officials only, and the Holy See would 
possess no further power than the right of veto or ap- 
proval. 


Spain.—In view of the press campaign against the 
regime of the new Spanish Government, special interest 
attaches to the interview with General Rivera published 
in the New York Times for April 19. 
Primo de Rivera is President of the 
Directorate of eight Generals which 
has ruled Spain since September last. The General makes 
it plain that no political troubles are on the horizon, that 
the opposition to his regime is confined to a small party, 
and that the majority of the Spanish people are contented. 
The revolution which put him in power was based mainly 
on widespread disgust with the corrupt and wasteful 
methods of the professional politicians who had divided 
power among themselves for so many years. Primo de 
Rivera now points to the purification of political life 
which is steadily going on, and to the great economies 
effected by simplifying the executive bureau. The general 
disorganization of government had formerly resulted in 
such lawlessness. Now, whereas before robberies with 
violence had averaged three a week, there have been but 
three such crimes since the first of January. Crime has 
met stern and swift punishment. “ The country is under 
military law,” said the General, “ and will remain so until 
the Administration has been put on a proper business 
basis.” One of the most difficult problems, indeed the 
crucial problem of all, is the Morocco situation. Even 
here, however, the General is optimistic, and promises 
an early offensive to restore order in Spain’s African col- 
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May a Catholic Be President? 
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Pau L. BLAKELy, S.J. 


~ AID the chairman of the Cracker-Barrel Congress 
» at Cranberry Corners: “ Ain’t there a law agin’ 
Cath’lics bein’ President? If there ain’t, there orter be.” 


But the question is not confined to Cranberry Corners. 
It is asked in every city from New York to San Francisco 
at election time, for many Americans believe, it would 
seem, that there is a clause in the Constitution, or “ some 
law,” which provides that no Catholic shall be eligible to 
the office of President. So curious a belief could not be 
entertained, of course, by anyone who had ever read the 
Constitution of the United States, yet there is a very 
good reason why it persists. That reason is found in the 
political and social disabilities suffered for centuries by 
Catholics in Great Britain and in the Colonies. 

These disabilities, of which some burdened Quakers, 
Jews, and unbelievers as well as Catholics, were not lifted 
by the adoption of the Federal Constitution. Most of 
them were of a kind which the Constitution was not in- 
tended to reach, and it is a very common error to sup- 
pose that “ religious liberty” within the States was se- 
cured by that document. What the Constitution did was 
to remove all disabilities created by any religious belief 
as far as these affected the Federal Government. The 
respective States were still free to make such arrange- 
ments as they deemed best, and it was not until the fourth 
quarter of the nineteenth century that Catholics every- 
where took rank with their fellow-citizens in the eyes of 
the law. New Hampshire, for instance, was the ninth 
State to ratify the Constitution, thereby making it effec- 
tive; nevertheless New Hampshire continued to disqualify 
Catholics for certain high offices until 1878, or nearly a 
century after the adoption of the Constitution. Even 
today this State, it would appear, restricts what it terms the 
full rights of citizenship to professors of the Protestant 
Evangelical religion, although in all probability, the re- 
striction is wholly inoperative. In view of the fact that 
religious tests lingered in the States almost to our own 
day, it is not especially remarkable that the uninformed 
still vaguely refer to “a law agin’ Cath’lics,” or that 
even fairly well educated men are unable to discuss the 
matter intelligently. Hence it may not be superfluous 
to say that at the present time there is no law or consti- 
tutional provision, State or Federal, which makes religious 
belief or lack of it, a bar to the holding of any office 
under the Federal Government, or under any State. 

As to the President, his—or her—qualifications are pre- 
scribed by Article II, section 1, paragraph 5, of the Con- 
stitution. 


No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty-five years and been fourteen years a resident within 
the United States. 

Nothing is said of religion. The President may be a 
Baptist or a Lutheran, an atheist or a Jew, a Presbyterian 
or a Salvation Army lassie. He may even be a Catholic. 
If he was born in this country, if he has attained his 
thirty-fifth year, if he has lived in the United States for 
fourteen years, not necessarily fourteen consecutive years, 
or the fourteen years preceding the election, but any four- 
teen years, he satisfies the constitutional requirements for 
eligibility. It may not be out of place to observe that 
whatever doubt may have existed as to the requirements 
for the office of Vice-President was removed by the 
Twelfth Amendment. They are the same as those for the 
Presidency. 

Nor can difficulty arise from the Presidential oath of 
office. By Article II, section 1, paragraph 8, the Presi- 
dent is required to take the following oath or affirmation: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will, to the best 
of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States, 

This oath is usually administered by the Chief Justice 
of the United States, and, as a rule, on a copy of the 
Bible. But it may be administered by any officer em- 
powered by law to witness an oath, and no particular cere- 
mony is prescribed. ‘“ Let it not be deemed a vain or idle 
form,” writes the great Justice Story. “In all these 
things God will bring us unto judgment.” “Yet, legally 
at least, it requires no religious belief whatever in the 
man who takes it. The framers of the Constitution were 
familiar with the various oaths in use at the time, requir- 
ing the affirmant to express belief in “ one God, the Crea- 
tor of the Universe, the Rewarder of the good and the 
Punisher of the evil” or in “the Divine inspiration of 
Holy Scripture ” or faith in “ God the Father and in Jesus 
Christ His only Son,” as well as with the oaths in Eng- 
land which could not be taken by any Catholic. Hence 
they devised an oath which could be made by any citizen; 
not, as Story writes in another connection, because they 
were hostile or indifferent to religion, but to prevent dis- 
qualification for office by reason of religious tests. Clearly, 
the oath cannot be understood to require adherence to any 
religious creed, or even to belief in the existence of God, 
for in that case it would contradict the third paragraph 
of Article VI which declares that “no religious test shall 
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ever be required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust, under the United States.” It is also clear that this 
paragraph states the final and definite prohibition which 
would invalidate any attempt to debar a Catholic because 
of his religion from any Federal office or trust. 

But could a Catholic be elected President? Perhaps 
the prior question should be “ Would any Convention nom- 
inate a Catholic?” Catholics have held high office, elec- 
tive and appointive, in every department of the Govern- 
ment. Two of the ten Chief Justices, Taney and White, 
were Catholics, and for thirty-nine of the 135 years of 
its existence the Supreme Court was presided over by a 
Catholic. Yet, as far as I know, no Catholic has ever 
been seriously considered as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. In 1920, Governor Smith of New York received 
the vote always given by a State delegation to the “ fa- 
vorite son” but this vote was complimentary, and, as far 
as intended results were concerned, probably meant no 
more than the ballots cast on the same occasion for Ring 
Lardner, “Sid” Smith, and the long-suffering Andy 
Gump. 
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It would beidletodeny the presence of religious prejudice 

in this country, but its influence is probably weaker than 
when, some 30 years ago, it disqualified the late Richard P. 
Bland of Missouri as a Presidential candidate on the ground 
that his wife was a Catholic. The results of the primaries 
in Rhode Island and Wisconsin, which recommended Gov- 
ernor Smith, and in Illinois which gave him some dele- 
gates, indicate that at least some parts of the country are 
refusing to discriminate on religious grounds. Washing- 
ton correspondents, William Hard and Mark Sullivan 
among them, with Senator Walsh of Montana and Gov- 
ernor Smith in mind, suggest that the present may be a 
suitable time to test the strength of an ancient prejudice. 
Certainly it is absurd to think that there never has been a 
Catholic who would not have made a good President. 
But there is a sharp distinction between eligibility and 
availability, and the whole question resolves itself into 
this: When will the people consider themselves strong 
enough to get back to the spirit of the Constitution, and 
to disregard the prejudice and protests of the cracker-bar- 
rel philosophers at Cranberry Corners? 


Some Memories of Holyrood 


Joun G. Rowe — /¢ adil 


HO has not heard of the Palace and Abbey of 
W itesont the far-famed home of the saintly, 

martyred Mary Queen of Scots? The chief in- 
terest of all visitors to Edinburgh must center in it. A 
truly noble pile, whose outstanding feature is its cone- 
topped towers or turrets, the palace is flanked by the 
still majestic ruins of the old abbey, with a glorious back- 
ground of rounded hill tops and rugged, scarped cliff. 

Additional interest has been given to this venerable 
residence of the old time Scottish kings by its being 
handed over, as his state abode, to a Labor Member of the 
British Parliament, Mr. James Brown, who has been 
appointed Lord High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. He formerly in- 
habited a simple miner’s cottage in Ayrshire, Scotland, but 
he will now occupy this celebrated relic of Scottish mon- 
archy, ride in the State coach as King George V’s repre- 
sentative, and hold Jevées in the royal name. 

It was King David I, venerated as a saint in. Scotland, 
who founded the abbey. That was as far back as 1128. 
St. David gave the abbey to the Canons Regular of the 
Order of St. Augustine, and dedicated it to the Holy Rood 
or Cross, because of a cross of pure gold, which he also 
presented to the Canons. The cross opened and shut like 
a casket and contained a relic of the true cross on which 
our Saviour died. It had been brought to Scotland by the 
donor’s pious mother, St. Margaret, who was a grand- 
niece of the saintly English monarch, Edward the Con- 
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fessor. As the cross bore an ebony image of the crucified 
Redeemer, it became known as the “Black Rood.” In 
1346 this cross was captured by the English from the 
Scots at the battle of Neville’s Cross, and, equally vener- 
ated by its captors, it was given a place of honor in Durham 
Cathedral. 

St. David made his own confessor, Alwin, the first 
abbot, and his successors on the throne conferred more 
and more grants to the abbey. In 1206, a Bishop of 
Galloway resigned his episcopal office to become one of 
its Canons. 

It was not until three and a half centuries from the 
foundation of the abbey that a royal residence was at- 
tached. James IV of Scotland, who came to the throne 
in 1488, built the palace alongside. James II of Scotland, 
however, was born and married in the abbey, and also 
buried there, while James IV’s father, James III, wedded 
Margaret of Denmark within the sacred precincts. To 
his new palace of Holyrood, the fourth King James 
brought his bride-to-be, the English princess, Margaret, 
and they were wed in the abbey in 1503, amid the greatest 
public rejoicing. In the abbey also the Papal Legate 
presented to James IV, in the name of Pope Julius II, a 
purple crown and a richly ornamented sword. The sword, 
now known as the “Sword of State” is still preserved 
among the royal regalia of Scotland. 

James IV chiefly resided at Holyrood Palace, and his 
son, James V, did likewise. James V married the French 
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princess, Magdalen, in Paris and brought her home to 
Holyrood, where she sickened and died within forty days. 
Her body was buried in the abbey church. Then her 
husband’s second queen, the heroic Mary of Guise, Mary 
Queen of Scots’ mother, was crowned in the abbey; and 
so we come to the sad, yet beautiful story of saintly Mary 
Stuart, her daughter, the lovable, yet cruelly martyred 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

Accounted the handsomest and most charming woman 
of her times, she returned from France, when not yet nine- 
teen, and mourning her first husband, the young French 
monarch, Francis II, who had just died. She held joyous 
festival at Holyrood, but found herself immediately beset 
by the Reformers or Protestant party, than whom a more 
ignoble, more contemptible, meaner gang of rascals, all 
historians agree, it would be harder to find had the world 
been combed for them. These ungenerous, treacherous, 
brutal foes of a generous, high-minded, saintly Catholic 
queen were the vaunted Apostles or Founders of Scottish 
Protestantism—John Knox, apostaté “priest and partici- 
pator in the murder of Cardinal Beaton; the Lord }james 
Stuart, her false, cold-hearted, unscrupulous half-brother ; 
the murderous Norton, and others of like kind. 

Under the great window, at the east end of the Chapel 
Royal, which is now the only part of the Abbey Church 
remaining, the ill-fated young queen and the worthless 
Lord Henry Darnley plighted their troth, and at the High 
Altar they were married. In the Palace the most famous 
of all the rooms is her “supping-room,” in the northwest 
tower. There it was that her faithful Italian secretary, 
David Rizzio, was murdered in her presence by some of 
the Scottish Protestant lords on March 9, 1566, her own 
husband, Darnley, forcibly restraining her from prevent- 
ing the foul crime. Rizzio’s blood still stains the polished 
floor. Close by is her dressing-room, leading into her bed- 
room, which measures twenty-two feet by eighteen feet, 
and is hung with decayed tapestry, illustrating the myth of 
Phaeton, driving the chariot of his father, the Sun. Queen 
Mary’s bed is of faded crimson damask, with fringes 
and tassels of green silk. A small door on the north 
side, half hidden behind the tapestry, gives on to the 
private stair, by which Darnley and his blackguard insti- 
gators crept up to murder Rizzio. ‘ 

Next in importance comes Queen Mary’s audience- 
chamber, twenty-four feet by twenty-two feet, and 
lighted by two windows, one looking northward and the 
other southward. As in the case of her bedroom, the 
ceiling is divided into panels of diamond and hexagonal 
shape, adorned with the armorial bearings and initials of 
the Scottish sovereigns. Here is the great bed, with 
curtains of embossed velvet—now showing the sad rav- 
ages of time—whereon reposed at different times Charles 
I of England and “ Bonnie Prince Charlie.” It was here, 
too, that Mary of Scots, attended by her four “ Maries ”— 
Mary Seton, Mary Beaton, Mary Livingston, and Mary 
Fleming—patiently endured the savage abuse of the cant- 
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ing John Knox, the apostle of Scottish Protestantism. One 
of the paintings now in this room is a portrait of the young 
queen’s scoundrelly half-brother, the Lord James Stuart, 
whom she herself raised to the highest dignity in the land 
under her—created Earl of Murray and her prime min- 
ister. He looks the sly, cold-hearted, unscrupulous wretch 
he was. , 

Her unhappy, hardly whole-witted son, James VI, who 
afterward became James I of England—* the wisest fool 
in Christendom ”—had his queen, Anne of Denmark, 
crowned in the Chapel Royal; and after the murderess 
Queen Elizabeth’s death, Sir Robert Carey rode in hot 
haste from London to Holyrood to tell King James he 
was monarch of England. Before this latter event, his 
queen, the aforementioned Anne of Denmark, had secretly 
been converted to Catholicism, and, with her royal lord’s 
reluctant consent, kept a confessor and chaplain at Holy- 
rood. 

Cromwell’s Puritan soldiery burned down part of the 
palace either by accident or design, and, on Charles II 
regaining the throne of his fathers, the first Lord High 
Commissioner was established at Holyrood. Charles’s 
brother, the Catholic King James II, restored the Chapel 
Royal for Holy Mass, but on the Revolution and his ex- 
pulsion from the throne a rabid Protestant mob burned 
and looted the Chapel Royal and the royal private chapel 
in the Palace. Then the young Catholic Prince “ Bonnie 
Prince Charlie,” during the short-lived insurrection of 
1745, gave a great ball in the picture gallery of the Palace, 
a noble apartment 150 feet long by twenty-four in width 
and with a height of twenty feet. 

After “ Bonnie Prince Charles’s ” defeat, the “Butcher” 
or “ Bloody Duke ” of Cumberland, George II’s infamous 
son, stayed at Holyrood for a time and suffered his cow- 
ardly dragoons to vent their spleen by slashing some of 
the paintings with their swords. Next, Charles X of 
France twice resided at Holyrood, first before he suc- 
ceeded to the French throne and then after his abdication 
of it. Queen Victoria frequently broke her journey to 
and from Balmoral to stay at Holyrood, and the present 
King George V has also been in residence there occas- 
ionally, although within recent years the palace has been 
chiefly used for the elections of the Scottish representative 
peers and the levées of the Lord High Commissioner. 

The ancient abbey in medieval times, like all such sacred 
institutions, had the privilege of sanctuary; that is, it 
afforded protection to criminals taking refuge within its 
precincts. It was in this grand manner that the Church 
of the Middle Ages helped the weak and oppressed, the 
fugitive from battle or the fugitive from the savage 
vengeance of the law. And when the royal residence was 
attached this sanctuary was extended to insolvent debtors 
who managed to touch with the hand the “ Girth Cross,” 
which stood in front of the entrance to the courtyard, or 
“place,” in front of the Palace. 

As already stated, the only remaining portion of the 
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Abbey Church is the roofless but still sturdy ruin of the 
Chapel Royal. The great western doorway is intact. 
With a deeply recessed arch, twenty-two feet high, it has 
eight shafts on either side, with capitals carved with birds, 
and moldings of flowers and dogs’ tooth, the date going 
back to almost that of the fountain of the abbey. Five 
pointed arches embrace an architrave sculptured with 
cherubs. The only surviving tower of the ancient struc- 
ture is square and massive and of the same period as the 
doorway. A large mullioned, pointed window lighted it 
on each side, high up, and below the windows on the 
south and west sides are handsome arcades in two stories, 
with carved heads between them. 

A magnificent window occupies most of the eastern end 
of the chapel. It is thirty-four feet in height and twenty 
broad. Destroyed by a severe storm in 1795, it was 
restored from its own ruins in 1816, the year after the 
battle of Waterloo. Divided by four mullions and a tran- 
som, the rounded arch above consists of over a dozen 
quatre-foils. Part of the roof of the aisle is still stand- 
ing on the south side, with all the piers and the arches of 
the triforium, as well as some remains of the clerestory. 
The ribbed vaultings of the nave roof are still traceable 
in places on the piers. The arcade on the inner wall of 
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the south aisle differs from that on the north in that the 
arches are pointed. A door here gave access to the quad- 
rangle of the palace and was probably that through 
which Mary Queen of Scots, Darnley and all the other 
historic kingly personages entered the abbey church. 

But it would be tedious and to no great purpose to 
describe the majestic ruins further. They must be seen 
and studied to be appreciated. Most numerous and in- 
teresting are the tombs and monuments within the chapel. 
They are ancient and modern combined. The royal vault 
stands at the southeast corner and was shamefully dese- 
crated by the Protestant mob in 1688, the coffins being 
broken open and the poor moldering remains within 
kicked and strewn around. 

The Abbey Church originally measured 127 feet by 
fifty-nine and the east end wall is arched and still sur- 
mounted by a fleur-de-lis, seventy feet high. Each of the 
columns is sixteen feet in girth and twenty-eight feet 
high. The west end wall was sixty feet high, and the 
square tower on the northwest, fifty-two feet by twenty- 
three outside and sixteen within. The width of the 
cloister walk was ten feet. From these dimensions some 
idea of the noble proportions of the sacred fane may be 
formed by the reader. 


Cardinal Mercier’s Latest Pastoral 


Hucu WILLIAMS 


I;LGIUM, with an area less than that of the State 
B of Maryland and a population over five times as 
great, has been much in the eye of the world in 
late years. The legendary “ cockpit of Europe,” she has 
lived more history than is given to most tiny nations to 
experience ; and no chapter of it is more interesting than 
that which bears on her national conduct during the decade 
which will terminate with the coming month of August. 
Friends of the little country have long been accustomed 
to see in Cardinal Mercier one of her most zealous 
guardians and her ablest exponent of Christian patriotism. 
In his last pastoral letter for 1924 the Cardinal has given 
further evidence of such worth. He addresses to his peo- 
ple a document of calm common sense, supernaturally en- 
lightened and elevated, a document which, while it testi- 
fies once more to the wide concern of a true pastor for 
his flock, suggests to us that here we have the secret of 
the motivating influence that can sustain a docile people 
through disasters wherein another type of nation must 
perish. 

Recent visitors in Belgium have been universally in 
admiration of the unmistakable enterprise and effective 
industry with which the work of restoration has been at- 
tacked and wrought. Readers of America will recall Mr. 
Atteridge’s article on the resurrection of Ypres, which 
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hints at what has been in general the result of Belgium’s 
resiliency after her hardest days. But in view of all this 
the recent fall of the franc in the money markets of the 
world was particularly ominous, and men were asking, 
as they did in 1914, “ Will Belgium hold?” If Belgium 
answers as she should to the inspiring message of her 
leading patriot Belgium will hold. 

Her Primate, about to discuss a vital subject, approaches 
it logically and with effect. He brings back to the minds 
of his people the fateful moment of August 4, 1914, and 
the almost fatal four years that followed. But the remini- 
scence is not one of hate. He commemorates these periods 
only to revive the spontaneous outburst of patriotism 
which glorified the first, and the heroic endurance that has 
left its glamor about the second; and both these instances 
of national valor he adduces because he is to appeal to 
the same virtues as supremely necessary once again in the 
present serious state of post-war developments. 

The end of the war, his Eminence writes, found Bel- 
gium in ruins; the soil of Flanders was unfit for cultiva- 
tion; factories were closed or inoperable; the health and 
strength of the nation were weakened. Yet with the 
Treaty of Versailles came the hope of an era of pros- 
perity and peaceful labor towards the restoration of the 
land. But today the cost of living is four times that of 
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pre-war days; the bourgeoisie are exhausting their sav- 
ings; civil employes, teachers, magistrates and clergy are 
in want; expenses whose payment should have devolved 
upon the conquered have had to be shouldered by the 
nation; and taxes, though heavy, are hardly sufficient for 
treasury needs. All of this demands sagacious restraint 
on the part of the people and it is their pastor’s duty to 
call attention to the need of betterment in the popular 
attitude and economic conduct. Some are failing in what 
is ultimately not merely a personal but a patriotic duty. 
There are those of the working-class who, in spite of 
wages that have kept pace with the increase in the cost 
of living, betray a lack of wise thrift and of the spirit 
of saving. There are the reckless rich who squander 
their wealth in luxurious living. There is an alarming 
waste of money which, if saved or put at work, could 
help wonderfully towards the stabilization of national 
credit and security. There is a consequent growth of 
complaint and discontent among all classes. 

Perhaps I am wrong, my dear brethren, in dwelling on this 
post-war desolation—is it not the subject of your daily expres- 
sions of grief? Yet, invested by Divine Providence with a share 
of the moral responsibility for my country, I wish to face the 
situation which weighs upon you, to try to place you once more 
in the way which alone can lead you back to peace. For when 
all is said, insecurity is a disorder contrary to the spirit of 
the Gospel. The word that heralded Christianity was this two- 
fold message: “Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth 
te men of good will.” 

There is reassurance in the cool wisdom of the Cardinal 
as he looks the situation full in the face. Calmness and 
confidence he urges upon his spiritual subjects, warning 
them that to give way to undue alarm, as if the country 
were headed for ruin, would be neither reasonable nor 
Christian. The present state of affairs was in part easily 
to be foreseen. The impoverishment of Europe was 
inevitable—25,000,000 laborers and an estimated thou- 
sand billions of francs disappeared in the maw of war, 
evidently to be replaced only by reinforcement of popu- 
lation and economy and increased production. What 
could not have been predicted was the default of the loser 
in the war. And here he brings out a thought which 
should give pause to those who see the chief error of 
the Allies in their failure to press on to Berlin. 

You will tell me perhaps that this fact (the default of Ger- 
many) is precisely what should have been foreseen. It is easy, 
in the aftermath, to prophesy. But what would those who assume 
that facile role have said, if the Generalissimo of our armies, 
pursuing the conquered through our provinces, had provoked the 
bloodshed and smoking ruin which mad panic or desperate re- 
sistance could have brought upon us? 

Recognizing clearly the obstacles placed by the con- 
quered in the way of just reparation, he displays note- 
worthy good sense and moderation in placing the blame. 

It would be folly on our part to give way to irritation against 
ourselves or against the Governments of the Entente. These 


latter may disagree with regard to the means best adapted to 
make the most of the vexatious situation in which we find our- 
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selves, but the initial cause of our economic unrest is the ob- 
stinate inertia of our debtors. To make of it a grievance against 
the Governments is an injustice which one must not allow one- 
self to be guilty of, even towards one’s friends. 

If the world does not wish the conquered of today to 
become the conquerors of tomorrow, he continues, the 
reparations must be paid sooner or later. In the mean- 
time, Belgium must save herself. The people can do 
their part chiefly by two means: thrift and work. 

There is a majestic but practical simplicity in the 
economic measures urged by the prelate—frugality in food 
and drink, abstention from superfluous dishes, fine wines 
and tobacco; the saving to be made by banishing false 
shame in the matter of wearing simple and well-worn 
though cleanly clothing. 

Lent is upon us: in the name of the Gospel, in the name of 
health, in the name of the best interests of our country, I ask 
my beloved people to practise resolutely, without worry over 
what others will say, the simplicity, the poverty and the penance 
which Our Lord Jesus Christ preaches to us by word and ex- 
ample from every page of His life and inspired teaching. 

When he recommends devotion to labor, he is careful 
not to imply disapproval of the reduced hours which have 
been accorded to working-men. On the contrary, he re- 
joices that thus they are more free to enjoy the blessings 
of home life and the love of wife and children. 

The observant who have seen in Belgium evident signs 
of recovery since the war will find compressed into a few 
pregnant paragraphs of the pastoral a plentiful corro- 
boration of their findings. The facts of the accomplished 
restoration of devastated regions, the record business done 
through the port of Antwerp during the year 1923, the 
disappearance of unemployment, the crowded condition 
of secondary schools and the flourishing state of universi- 
ties, the prosperity of social works of various kinds, sani- 
tary, charitable and missionary (Belgium furnishes one- 
tenth of the Church’s missionary army), recent develop- 
ments in coal-mining in Limbourg, colonial wealth in the 
Belgian Congo—all these might seem to indicate delusion 
in seeing poverty in Belgium, were it not for the no less 
substantial fact of an annual deficit of two billion francs 
in the national treasury. Yet from the preceding in- 
spiring array of truths, plus the prospect of cessation of 
evasion on the part of the nation’s great debtor and the 
hope of success in the present deliberations of the experts 
engaged on the question of reparations, the Cardinal goes 
ahead to a lesson of Christian confidence for his hearers. 

Here above all shines out the Catholic patriot. No 
more effective refutation could be put before those few 
of our own fellow-citizens who fancy the existence of 
an insuperable incompatibility between Roman Catholicism 
and true patriotism. The italics I employ point at the 
source of the alleged repugnance which periodically ter- 
rorizes benighted bigotry with a potency directly pro- 
portional to that ignorance of Catholic teaching which 
gives it birth. Of Cardinal Mercier’s patriotism there 
can be no doubt, and what we have seen of the present 
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pastoral bears new testimony to it. His appeal to Cath- 
olic doctrine, especially in his concluding paragraphs, is 
in itself enough to attest the depth of the Catholic spirit 
in his life and work, even were there not countless other 
proofs of it at hand. 

Hope is the lesson he would inspire; and that not a 
merely natural sentiment based on earthly grounds, but 
a confidence supernaturalized, sublimated and unwavering. 

The Christian must never let himself be deeply troubled. He can 
never lose confidence in his God. . . . Our Divine Saviour has 
not given us the peace which the world flatters itself that it gives 
and which is wholly superficial. His peace is deep, serene, stanch, 
It settles us upon our destiny whose term is beyond the trials of 
the present; it makes us look first to the eternal, the immovable, 
the supreme good, which once possessed cannot be lost and 
which every one of us has it in his power to attain, or better, to 
win. . . . Sure of God, of His goodness, His wisdom, His omnip- 
otence, we are at peace. Whatever happens, whether the skies 
be clear or the storm rage without, we keep our peace, folded 
in the arms of our Father, pressed to His heart, and we repeat 
each day at morn and eve the same prayer: “Father, Our 
Father, Thy holy will be done. Give us this day our 
daily bread.” 

Nor is this to recommend an attitude of indifferent 
fatalism. “ Heaven helps those who help themselves,” 
is the Cardinal’s next word. “ Yet not I, but the grace 
of God with me,” completes the thought. He warns his 
flock that hardships are to be expected; but even suffering 
has a unique beauty when transformed by faith. Other 
lands than Belgium may well meditate the vivid words 
which follow: 

In your inmost hearts, which home do you admire more: that 
wherein selfishness has kept all place for a single child, or that 
wherein husband and wife have courageously accepted the honor 
and the numerous burdens of conjugal duty, where a training 
at once loving and manly is preparing for the country a strong 
generation, capable of toil and suffering? Whence, if not from 
such homes as this, is the nation to recruit her active citi- 
zens, her soldiers, her men of learning, her clergy, her mis- 
sionaries ? 

In sum, the pastoral of Belgium’s Primate brings again 
the sound of that guiding voice which has a way of mak- 
ing itself heard with effect, above the rumblings of a popu- 
lace agitated by economic unrest as well as above the 
din of the terrors of war. Effectively it recalls what Bel- 
gium has done, to point to what she can do; sagely it 
inculcates thrift, simplicity of life and unmurmuring pa- 
tience; calmly it urges calmness; confidently it inspires 
hope and trust in God. 

There are few figures of today internationally better 
known than the Cardinal of Malines; none more outstand- 
ing as churchman and statesman, as pastor of his people 
in both the spiritual and temporal senses. He shepherded 
his flock through years of crushing woes, and his concern 
for them outlives their darkest days. He who was the 
chief prop of occupied Belgium is today the far-seeing 
guardian of Belgium regained and struggling. If Bel- 
gium hears his voice she must be happy, for it is the voice 
of strength, wisdom and hope. 





















































Six Years of Intensive Missionary 
Work 


FLoyp KEELER 


IX years in the history of the Catholic Church is but 
a passing moment of time, too brief, one might almost 
think, to be considered, and surely too short a space for 
any appreciable changes tc be seen within so venerable an 
institution. There have been periods and localities in 
which the space of six years would make no seeming dif- 
ference, but when the years considered are 1918 to 1924, 
and the matter concerned is the status of missionary enter- 
prise in the Catholic Church in the United States it would 
be difficult to find a parallel. Certainly since the ages of 
faith and the fervor of early missionary effort in Europe 
there has been nothing to equal it. Read with this in view 
the volumes of the Official Catholic Directory for the years 
above mentioned present a most fascinating story. 

In 1918 the notion that American Catholics, as a whole, 
had any missionary responsibility was a comparatively new 
one, and was alien to a large portion of our people, where- 
as in 1924 he writes himself down an ill-instructed Cath- 
olic who has not at least had the mission cause presented 
to him, though we must sorrowfully admit that the whole 
body of the Faithful has by no means been won to a full 
acceptance of their share in the extension of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth. The remarkable advance that has been 
made and the weak spots that still appear can best be 
shown by a comparison of several of the more prominent 
mission agencies now and then. 

Let it be emphasized at the outset that although the 
United States is no longer technically a missionary coun- 
try, it still contains a non-Catholic population of almost 
100,000,000, and so offers an ample field for missionary 
endeavor. Moreover, nearly if not quite half of this vast 
multitude are not‘actively allied with any Christian body 
whatever and many of them are as distinctly pagan as 
though they had been born in the middle of Africa or 
Asia instead of in this supposedly Christian land. And 
so, if we are to find a healthy Catholicism it will be one 
which is taking better care of its own, at the same time 
not neglecting those unto whom the Saviour sent His 
apostles, even though they may be living at “the utter- 
most bounds of the earth.” Improvement along these 
lines we do find, and for it we devoutly thank God. 

Let us begin with figures of some of the principal socie- 
ties devoted to Foreign Missions and note their growth. 
In 1918 the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of Amer- 
ica, then six years old, had not yet a single missionary in 
the foreign field. Today it has in China its own Prefec- 
ture Apostolic, one of its own priests raised to the dignity 
of being its head, some twenty more priests, three 
auxiliary brothers, and about twenty Sisters being there 
to lend him aid. In Korea it possesses a mission field 
into which it has thus far sent three priests and one 
brother. At home, its headquarters, at Maryknoll-on-the- 
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Hudson in 1918 was manned by seven priests, with twenty- 








three students, and the Preparatory College at Clarks 
Green, Pa., has two clerical and two lay teachers, and 
twenty-nine students. These institutions in 1924 report 
respectively, twelve priests and ninety-three students for 
the former, and seven clergy, one lay professor and eighty- 
five students in the latter. The Foreign Mission Sisters 
of St. Dominic, who work in Maryknoll’s Missions, had 
about thirty aspirants six years ago but they were not yet 
a fully organized religious community while today the 
earlier members have taken their final vows and the band 
is increased to almost the two-hundred mark. Moreover, 
mention should be made of the Japanese missions in Los 
Angeles and Seattle which have arisen in this time, and 
the procures in New York and San Francisco which are 
cared for by Maryknoll priests. 

Did the story of Maryknoll’s growth stand alone it 
would be remarkable but taken in connection with that of 
other societies it shows how the leaven of mission enthusi- 
asm has been leavening the whole Church in this brief 
period. The Society of the Divine Word has grown from 
its mission house at Techny, IIl., and its preparatory 
school, built but not yet opened in 1918, with a total of 
thirty priests, fifty lay brothers, and 121 novices and stu- 
dents altogether, to an establishment consisting of the 
mother-house, two preparatory seminaries and a nevitiate, 
having connected with them sixty-one priests, 80 lay 
brothers, and 420 young men who are looking forward to 
entrance into the clerical or lay branches of this Society’s 
work. In addition to the above the community is conduct- 
ing at Bay St. Louis, Miss., a seminary for colored youths 
who aspire to be priests and missionaries to their own race, 
at which twenty-five candidates are enrolled. If no other 
enterprise than this had been brought about the Society 
would have earned the gratitude of all who are interested 
in solving what is admittedly one of our greatest prob- 
lems. 

In 1918 the Society of the Divine Word had no Amer- 
ican members in its foreign missions but one of its stu- 
dents had conceived a wonderful idea of banding together 
young American Catholics into a great missionary organ- 
ization. Today that student, now the Rev. Clifford J. 
King, S.V.D. of South Shantung, China, returns to the 
United States after four years to plead for his work, and 
he finds waiting to welcome him an army of nearly 400,000 
young men and young women, boys and girls, united in 
the world-known Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, 
founded in July, 1918, and having made this phenomenal 
growth to the position of the largest Catholic student 
society in the world, in these few years. In the latest 
Directory it holds its place as the ‘only organization de- 
voted solely to the cause of Missionary Education, and in 
no small measure the advance of all mission enterprises 
has been due to the way it has fulfilled its purpose. 

In the Home Mission field figures are not so readily 
available, but it is safe to say that the growth of a society 
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such as the Fathers of the Precious Blood, who in 1918 
had all told a community of 268 and who now have 538 
is typical of other such works. With 47 students six 
years ago they now report 320, in which connection it 
might be interesting to note that this community has, as 
a whole, been ardently interested in the Crusade. The 
Catholic Home Mission Society just formed, the Sisters 
of the Most Holy Trinity, the Catechists of our Lady of 
Victory, which have recently been founded and the home 
mission works of several orders not hitherto in this field 
are all indications of the aroused determination to make 
the Faith known in all our own land. 

Space fails to tell of the work of the American Fran- 
ciscans who in 1918 had two Fathers in China and today 
have a whole vicariate there; of the Passionists who have 
sent out two mission bands to the same land within this 
time; of the American Jesuits who have undertaken mis- 
sions in India and the Philippines; of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers and the Missionaries of LaSalette whose Amer- 
ican subjects are now going to the aid of their European 
brethren in their missions in Africa; or of the numerous 
other mission enterprises which have made establishments 
in America, looking to us for help, nor looking in vain. 

The estimated contributions for foreign missions are 
three times what they were six years ago, but I feel that 
the estimate of present-day giving is entirely too small. 
Home Missions report no increase in monetary aid, but 
this, too, I believe, is due to the failure to secure accurate 
figures, though unquestionably these works are often left 
out for the more generally appealing lands afar. But 
this will be remedied as time goes on, and it is safe to 
predict that before another six years have elapsed the 
American Catholic who is not doing something for both 
home and foreign missions will be deemed a decidedly 
negligent Catholic and will no longer be ab!+ to masquerade 
as a “hundred percenter ” in the midst of an enlightened 
and missionary-minded people. 


After the Easter Dawn 


SAMUEL Fow.e Te trarr, M.A. 


N the first day of the week, while it was yet dark, 
O some women bringing Spices came out from Jerusa- 
lem to the Sepulcher. And they found the stone rolled 
back, and Mary Magdalen returned quickly to tell Peter 
of this. And the Other Women going in found not the 
Body of the Lord Jesus, but two angels stood there whose 
countenances were as lightning and their raiment as snow. 
They said to the women: “ Why seek ye the living with 
the dead? He is not here. He is risen.” And the women 
went out quickly with fear and great joy. And Mary 
Magdalen, having told Peter and John, followed after 
them as they ran together towards the place, and when 
they had seen and believed and departed, Mary stood at 
the sepulcher without, weeping, and while she was weep- 











































ing she stooped down and saw the two angels in white. 
They said to her: “ Woman, why weepest thou?” and she 
answered, “ Because they have taken away my Lord and 
I know not where they have laid Him.” 

Then she turned back and saw a man standing near-by 
and thinking it was the gardener she said to him: “ Sir, 
if thou hast taken Him hence tell me where thou hast laid 
Him and I will take Him away.” And it began to dawn. 
And Jesus, who stood there, said to her: “ Mary!” And 
turning she said to Him: “ Rabboni” (which is to say, 
Master). But Jesus said to her, “ Do not touch Me, for 
I am not yet ascended to my Father, but go to my brethren 
and say to them: I ascend to my Father and to your 
Father, to my God and to your God.” 

And it was light in the garden. O Jesus! O Beautiful 
Sun! 

Mary stood among the flowers, among the lilies which 
starred the green leaves of the garden, white, bell-shaped 
lilies with fluted petals, such as flowered in the garden of 
Zachary when Holy Mary sang her Magnificat and they 
bent low in repetition of Gabriel’s Ave ; calla lilies, chalice- 
shaped with golden pistils, which had listened while He 
prayed in Gethsemane. There were lilies everywhere, 
Resurrection flowers, and yet in this same garden grew a 
rose-tree on whose branches blood-red roses blushed, Cru- 
cifixion flowers. And the Beauty of the Lord lay over 
the land, in gold sun, blue sky, green leaves, flowers white, 
and others with His blood upon them. 

Mary looked again at the empty tomb and on the ground 
beside the stone that had been rolled back she saw a gleam- 
ing circlet, a circlet such as that which she had seen shin- 
ing about the Master’s head. She stooped to lift it and 
found her hand pierced and bleeding. She held a plaited 
band of dry stems—thorns. Pressing it against her breast 
she went down into the city to her brethren. 

Night came. “ Peace be to you.” And Mary went 
alone to the garden. The Paschal moon silvered the 
place of the sepulcher, shone on the lilies glistening amid 
the dark foliage and on the bowed head of Magdalen. A 
voice, far away as the shining stars, near as the pale, 
scented flowers, said: “ Mary, Mary, Mary.” And she 
whispered: “‘ Master, I understand. This crown which I 
press close against my breast, this crown teaches me of 
Life. I, Mary the Harlot, am redeemed by Thy infinite 
generosity, I, Mary, the most leprous of sinners, am clean 
in Thy Blood, I, Mary, captive of seven devils, am ran- 
somed by Thy Love, I, Mary, the Miserable, who was 
more loathsome than dead Lazarus, live in Thy Death.” 
And kneeling by the rock which had sealed the Lamb, 
Mary dug the thorns into her flesh. 

Again she heard the Son of Man preaching to His 
people, strange words that she had wondered over until 
one day she heard the most marvelous words of all, “ Let 
him who is without sin,” and hope had been planted in 
the hideous desolation of her heart. In this hope she had 
gone with her alabaster box to the banquet-hall and washed 
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His feet with tears and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head and anointed them with ointment. “ Thy sins are 
forgiven thee. Go in peace.” And so Love had come to 
bloom again in her heart, in the heart of the Magdalen who 
had sought loveliness in the mirror of men’s eyes and love 
in the pleasures of the flesh. 

Three days since when He hung upon the Tree, it was 


_she who stood with His Lady Mother beneath the Cross. 


Darkness had enveloped the earth, and as He cried out 
“Eli! Eli!” she had watched the Light of the World 
sink into the purple sunset with its blood-red clouds. The 
livid Body on the Cross quivered and was still. A soldier 
with a spear opened His side and immediately there came 
out blood and water. It was consummated. The last 
sword had pierced His Mother’s heart. She, the most 
pure, to whom an angel’s Ave had announced the Child 
of Joy, looked upon the degradation of the Man of Sor- 
rows, with this sinful woman for her companion. A life- 
less day followed until that sunrise when the Magdalen 
stood among the lilies. 

And it began to dawn. The flowers opened their eyes. 
The fragrance of a rose drew Mary’s glance to seek its 
over-red beauty glowing among the lilies. The Sun came 
into the garden, and the woman prayed: “ Rabboni. 
Blessed art Thou in Thy Resurrection, Thou who hast 
shown me the beauty of roses made into thorns. Jesus, 
my King, draw me up to Thee on the Tree where Thou, 
Eternal Flower, bloomest for sinners! Thou super- 
abundant Love that makest the dead to live, grow in me, 
red as fire to burn away sin’s leprosy, white as snow to 
wash away the ashes of my tainted flesh. O Beautiful 
Desire, shine on my unworthiness and hide my ugliness 
in the Heart of Thy Everlasting Light!” 

The sun shone upon the garden. O Jesus! O Beautiful 
Sun! 

And Mary Magdalen went forth from that place. And 
on the fortieth day she went from the Mount of the Ascen- 
sion into the barren desert where no flowers bloomed and 
seldom fell the tears of rain from heaven. Years passed 
and in the ever-unfolding miracle of day and night she 
wandered alone. Self-abnegation made Repentance, Con- 
templation made adoration. She whom many a lover had 
called fairer than the reddest rose of Sharon was beautiful 
no more. Her body was wasted, her face was gaunt, her 
eyes burned in deep hollows, her hair was streaked and 
bleached, her skin wrinkled and scarred as if with thorns. 
Clad in rags she wandered, seared by the sun, whipped by 
the winds, scourged by the driving sands, now in the blis- 
tering heat of day, now in the pitiless chill of night, ever 
praying: “O my King Jesus, Divine Alchemist, turn this 
base metal which is I into the gold of your heart’s desire.” 

And when the full moon shone she wrapped herself in 
her rags, clasped her thorns tight to her bosom, and hur- 
ried afar into the city where lived John whom the Master 
loved. There she was fed with the Food and Drink of 
Eternal Life, and returning to the Empty Places she re- 
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membered the terrible sunset on Golgotha and the reveille 
in the garden. And as she pictured that scene the sun 
crept in its burnished glory from its Repository in the 
East, and everywhere the woman heard voices chanting 
in melody: “ Mary, Mary, Mary!” She fell on her 
knees. She that once was beautiful and by the sun had 
been translated into ugliness, answered: “ Rabboni! ” and 
then, as if the whole world listened and believed, she cried 
as she placed her hands above her heart: “ He IS here! 
He is risen!” O Jesus! O Beautiful Sun! 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors aré not responsible for opinions expresed in this 
department. 


The Catholic Quadricentenary 
To the Editor of America: 

That was an admirable suggestion of Mr. M. J. O’Connell’s 
in America of March 29, relating to the discovery of Manhat- 
tan in 1524 by Verrazzano, and the celebration of Holy Mass 
in the presence of the Indians at that time. 

It is the first record of Divine services in the territory of the 
United States. Ponce de Leon may have had Mass celebrated 
at an earlier date in Florida, but there is no record to that effect ; 
and the Franciscans did not begin their missionary labors in Cali- 
fernia until 1540. 

Why not select some Sunday in September as suggested by 
Mr. O’Connell, to celebrate the quadricentenary of the first 
Christian service in the United States? Every Catholic pulpit 
in the land ought to tell the interesting story of the debt of dis- 
covery, exploration, and settlement, the United States owes to 
the Catholic Church. Most citizens of this broad land are un- 
aware of this indebtedness, and most Catholics are included in 
this indictment. Protestants calmly claim the exploration and 
settlement to be Protestant, and Catholics calmly acquiesce in this 
claim. 

What is the matter with Catholics the world over? Arch- 
bishop Ireland declared years ago: “ There are countries where 
Catholics administer or receive the Sacraments, and perform their 
other religious duties, but fear to go further. I cannot name a 
country where they are fully alive to their opportunities and 
their duties.” At another time, he said: “ The do-nothings! They 
have made our souls torpid and our limbs rigid. Under the guise 
of goodness, they are a curse.” 

The Panama Exposition at San Francisco, some ten years 
ago, afforded Catholics a wonderful opportunity to show early 
Catholic influences all along the Pacific coast, but “they slept 
at the switch,” and the opportunity was lost. 

What a splendid opportunity was lost at the Louisiana Expo- 
sition at St. Louis in 1904? The early history of the entire 
Mississippi valley, and the great West, is Catholic. I remember 
three inspiring articles in the Freeman’s Journal, by Mr. M. J. 
Harson, presenting suggestions for a Catholic celebration in con- 
nection with the St. Louis Exposition; but they met with no 
encouragement. I thought they were the most thoughtful, con- 
structive, and progressive, suggestions, that had ever come under 
my notice. I have preserved them in my scrap book, and hope 
sometime to see them put into effect. 

In like manner, the year 1924 presents opportunities that no 
other body of people would allow to pass unnoticed. So many 
things combine to make this opportunity the greatest that has 
ever presented itself. The K.K.K.’ism, the conflicts between the 
Modernists and the Fundamentalists, and the intense religious 
unrest that prevails throughout the world, seem almost to be 
Divine influences to arouse Catholics from their lethargy. 
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The occasion could be linked with the discovery of America 
by Columbus, by reason of the fact that the patron who secured 
the support of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, was the Arch- 
bishop of Seville, Diego de Deza, the four hundredth anniversary 
of whose death will occur this year. 

Themes are suggested that ought to arouse the most lethargic. 
Let us be heard in a manner that will surprise and enthuse the 
world. 


Jersey City. Henry NEwMAN. 


Setting an Ideal for the Chinese 
To the Editor of America: 

Commenting on the letter by Mr. George F. O’Dwyer on 
Irish proselytes in America for March 22, entitled “ Proselyting a 
Hundred Years Ago,” I think it interesting to cite the following 
case: 

Last Summer I attended a gathering of Chinese students and, 
as usual, there was a torrent of oratory. Among the intelligentsias 
who spoke was a Mr. Michael Vincent O’Shea, dean uf education 
at a certain State university and author of a book on the evil 
of tobacco. To my astonishment, he began his address by con- 
gratulating China for having a Department of Education, without 
apparently being aware that its functions are to encourage private 
education rather than to overrule them. He spoke in a most 
plausible way and insinuated that by means of Federal control in 
education the citizens in America will be educated to reach the 
standard of which he is an ideal. I just wondered how many 
people in America are like him! 

The constant head-shaking of one of the audience puzzled 
him and caused him to observe that the head-shaking gentleman is 
all right because he is taking an interest in the state of affairs in 
America. But the Chinese people at large, who appreciate scholar- 
ship above anything else, would have been carried away by his 
flow of words. 


Dayton, O. Francis X. Tsu. 


A Solution for Graduation Extravagances 
To the Editor of America: 

Anent the recent articles in America on “Luxury,” “Gottas 
and Gimmes,” etc., but without wishing to enter into any con- 
troversy on the question discussed, the following lines will show 
how one Catholic high school settled the expenses satisfactorily 
long before the subject appeared in AMERICA. 

Most of the boys who were to end their studies last year had 
earned their own schooling by working during vacation and 
after class hours. Their paying for “extras” was out of the 
question; so the money was obtained from the people, without 
at the same time fleecing the much abused public, for they re- 
ceived a quid pro quo. They paid, but the work was done by 
those who benefited therefrom. The “Tempest” was staged. 
Teachers, pupils and parents labored at fashioning home-made 
costumes; the professor of music trained the singers for the 
choruses; a gentleman took charge of the financial part of the 
entertainment, whilst I adapted the play and coached the young 
actors; then the students went about selling tickets. The cast 
represented about one-fourth of the institution, who for two 
months attended rehearsals, exercising their memories, develop- 
ing their elocutionary abilities and acquiring a little knowledge 
of Shakespeare without any detriment to class work. Not only 
did the pupils sustain the school’s reputation in histrionics in this, 
the third of their annual theatricals, but the play proved a financial 
success, covering all extra expenses of the class of ’23, and also 
helped out the graduates of the following year. Such was our 
solution of the difficulty, placing the burden chiefly on the ambitious 
“Juniors” and the institution, profitably so, whilst relieving the 
strain on the paternal pocketbook. 


Key West, Fla. A. L. M. 
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Is the President Right? 

NDOUBTEDLY Senator Couzens and his commit- 

tee made a bad mistake when they retained Mr. 
Francis J. Heney as their investigator, counsel, and cross- 
examiner. As the President rightly points out in his now 
famous letter of April 11, probably the most vigorous that 
has ever been directed to the Senate by a President, Mr. 
Heney’s appointment by Senator Couzens, who has agreed 
to pay Mr. Heney’s salary, “is in conflict with the spirit 
of section 1764 of the Revised Statutes, the act of March 
3, 1917.” This is admitted, even by the President’s 
opponents. Government by congressional investigation is 
bad, but government by private agents is far worse. We 
had enough of it during the last ten years, and the coun- 
try is with the President in his determination to end it. 
This is a Government by laws, not men. 

On the other hand, in his defense of the constitutional 
and legal rights “of the executive departments,” the 
President laid himself open to very grave misconstruc- 
tion. So far as the public had been permitted to learn, 
this sudden and unexpected defense was stirred by the 
demand of the Senate for certain official records and docu- 
ments in the Treasury Department. The President has 
been misquoted as saying that these documents are pro- 
tected from the gaze of the Senate by the Fourth Amend- 
ment. Examination of his letter shows that the President 
did not openly assert this, but leaves the impression that 
such was the thought in the President’s mind. What the 
Fourth Amendment protects is “the right of the people 
to be secure in their persons, houses, papers and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures.” It asserts 
nothing as to the privacy of public records and documents. 
Its reference is to the private citizen, to his person, and 
to his possessions. Whether or not the request of the 
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Senate was equivalent to an “unreasonable search or 
seizure,” need not be considered. The point is that public 
documents are not contemplated- by the Fourth Amend- 
ment. 

It is not denied that there can be “an unwarranted in- 
trusion’”’ upon public records, documents and offices, or 
that the Chief Executive has authority to maintain such 
secrecy as is demanded by the public interest. He has 
authority, of course, and it may be presumed that the 
President will use it conscientiously. But in these days 
when both ignorance of the Constitution and deliberate 
misinterpretation of its spirit are so common, it is regret- 
table that the Chief Executive should even appear to be 
in error. 


The School and the “Standardized” Citizen 
667A HE melting-pot idea, applied to the common 

I schools,” wrote Judge Wolverton, in his opinion 
rejecting the Oregon school law, “is an extravagance in 
simile.” It is more than that, but it is an “ idea” which 
the opponents of freedom in education have been pro- 
posing for several years, not only in the lodges of the Ku 
Klux Klan and the Scottish Rite Masons, but even in the 
usually respectable pages of the Atlantic Monthly. How- 
ever, it is not an idea that is acceptable to the Federal 
judiciary in Oregon, and it cannot be entertained for a 
moment by any who hold, with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that men have natural and inherent rights with 
which no Government may interfere. 

Yet the simile is in perfect keeping with a very curious 
philosophy of government which today we are asked to 
approve as “genuinely American.” In this philosophy, 
the Government does not derive its powers, under God, 
from the people, but is an entity superior to them, and in 
no wise responsible to them. As lord and master, it recog- 
nizes in the family and in the home those rights only which 
it accords and registers. It is not only a parens patriae in 
the old English sense, but a parent in the sense that its 
control of the education of the child is paramount. In 
keeping with its purpose of creating a submissive, and 
of destroying an independent citizenry, it invades the 
home and seizing the children, drops them into the melting- 
pot, that receptacle being the compulsory Government 
school. At the proper time, the molten mass is turned 
into molds, the manufacture of which is strictly reserved 
to the Government. The result is a “ standardized ” citi- 
zen, a creation of the State for the purpose of the State; 
an individual from whom self-determination has been re- 
moved, who will act precisely as the Government has de- 
termined him to act, who will express no thought or desire 
which has not been previously submitted to Government 
censorship. This is not “ Government”; it is not even 
“paternalism ”; it is tyranny, run mad; and the test of 
its complete incompatibility with the American theory 
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of government is found by comparing it with the princi- 
ples laid down in the opening paragraph of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Commenting on the Oregon school law, the direct ex- 
pression of this foreign philosophy, the editor of the New 
York World writes: 

It would mean that the State could do as it pleased with the 
minds of all growing children, and that all graduates of the 
grade schools would possess, insofar as the schools succeeded in 
impressing it on their pupils, a rubber-stamp outlook and phil- 
osophy. It would mean that as nearly as possible all graduates 
of the grades would have the same fund of information and the 
same opinions on all subjects. It would mean a standardized out- 
put of citizenry, the factory production of brains. 

“But the means adopted [compulsory education in the 
public schools only], we think, exceed the limitations 
upon the power of the State.” So wrote the Supreme 
Court in the Meyer v. Nebraska case, and the words are 
quoted with approval by Judge Wolverton. Neither in 
law, nor by the desire of any American who understands 
and loves the spirit of freedom, has the Federal Govern- 
ment, or any State, the right or the power to take the 
child from its parents and throw it into the “ melting- 
pot” school. Every American will oppose with vigor 
the extension of this foreign philosophy which threatens 
the destruction of our natural and our constitutionai 
rights. There is no room in this country for the “ stand- 
ardized ” citizen, or for the omnipotent State. 


Selling the Soul 


EADING the list of American blind-spots, for a 
nation as well as an individual may have such an 

area, is the practical denial that man has a greater and a 
spiritual half, his soul. There is no need of persuading 
one that he has a nose on his face, but there is the great- 
est difficulty in convincing many people that they have 
a spiritual principle which underlies every action of the 
body and performs every act of the mind or will. A 
great part of the secular press and a vast majority of 
college professors are sedulously teaching a theory of 
profound humbleness. They are trying to classify man 
with the inferior and lower strata of creation; they are 
scoffing at the idea that man differs from the beast in 
species, and affirming that the variance is merely one of 
degree. They would like to have us think that we are 
but cousins of the lately imported John Daniel, the cir- 
cus gorilla. Or taking a slightly different stand, they 
wish us to believe that we are a mixture of chemical ele- 
ments, and a congeries of physical phenomena. Most 
people are satisfied to accept the assumption, and seem 
almost to take pride in the teaching that they are all ani- 
mal and have nothing of the angel about them. The bur- 
den of proof is thrown on the religious teacher. He 
must convince people that, numbered among their ¢om- 
ponent parts, is an immortal, spiritual soul. He must sell 
the soul to those who take the trouble to listen to him. 
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He must convince them of a reality that is as self-evident 
as the head on their shoulders. 

After he has sold them the idea of a soul, he is forced 
to use the most persuasive and glib salesmanship to con- 
vince them that the soul is not a nuisance, such as a dis- 
eased appendix or an inflamed tonsil. The preacher is 
forced to build up long argumentation and to burst into 
impassioned appeals striving to impress the point that the 
soul needs care even more than does the body. He must 
give evidence that there are diseases that attack it as surely 
as the much advertised pyorrhea, and that it cannot be 
poked into a furnace of passion any more than the hand 
can be plunged into the scalding cauldron. He has great 
difficulty in establishing the equally evident proposition 
that the soul is latterly to be held up for inspection, and 
is to be thrown into the rubble or treasured with the other 
pearls of great price. 

The fact of the soul is the blindspot in the American 
vision that is restlessly scanning all other horizons. It is 
flying little ships in the air, and floating bigger ones on 
the sea; it is finding new means of talking, of digging 
deeper holes in the crust of the earth and piling larger 
blocks of buildings into the sky; it is boasting of national 
consciousness and establishing international food-kitchens. 
Surely, “we fellers” are pretty clever. But meanwhile 
we have closed our eyes to real visions. If it were possible, 
we should set up an office of immigration inspection on 
the borderlands of the world, and devise legislation to 
keep out the soul as an undesirable. But since we cannot 
keep the soul from slipping in, we recognize it as we 
would a ragged relation. It is time to discover the soul and 
recognize its status in human life. 


The Young Criminal 


HAT are we doing to protect the child in our great 

cities? We provide schools, playgrounds, nurses, 
dental clinics, physical trainers. All these are good. But 
do they suffice? We have tried to raise up a race of law- 
abiding, self-respecting citizens, by caring for the physical 
and intellectual needs of the child, and we have neglected 
what is most important. We have forgotten his need of 
religion. And with what sad result our criminal courts can 
tell. 

Judge Cropsey of Brooklyn who recently sentenced to 
death four murderers averaging in age twenty years and 
six months, has undertaken to tell the people of Brooklyn 
and, incidentally, of the whole country, that it is time 
to stop talking about religious training for the child and 
to begin to train him. Speaking at a public meeting the 
Judge said that while nothing could equal the influence of 
religion in making a good citizen, not twenty per cent of 
the young people of Brooklyn ever came under any re- 
ligious influence. A dozen years on the bench had shown 
him that about eighty per cent of the criminals convicted 
in his court were under twenty-five years of age, and that 
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practically none had ever had any religious training. 

This experience tallies with that of Dr. George W. 
Kirchwey, former warden of Sing Sing, and at present 
professor of penology in the New York School of Social 
Science. Although the first offender, except when con- 
victed of a capital crime, is not sent to a penitentiary but 
to a reformatory, yet fifty per cent of the prisoners in the 
penitentiary are under twenty-five years of age, and eighty- 
seven per cent have not seen their thirtieth year. These 
figures indicate that a youth who finds himself in Sing 
Sing at the age of twenty-four probably began his career 
of crime between his fourteenth and his eighteenth year. 
In a murder case recently tried before Judge Talley in 
New York, the victim, the alleged criminal, and the chief 
witnesses, were all under twenty years of age. The same 
judge reports other crimes brought to the notice of his 
court in which the law-breakers were girls and boys of 
seventeen and eighteen years of age. And the juvenile 
court which, very properly, withholds the details of its 
cases from the general public, could testify that the days 
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in which its most serious concern was how to deal with 
cases of truancy, window-breaking and petty theft, are 
long past. 

Where is the remedy for this serious social disorder to 
be found? We have tried everything from free tooth- 
brushes and free playgrounds to free schools and free 
textbooks; we have ranged from non-sectarian religion 
and lectures on sex-hygiene to terms in the reformatory 
and the penitentiary. It might be worth while seriously 
to discuss the possibility of teaching our young people re- 
ligion, thereby bringing into their lives the power of re- 
ligion and of a moral code based upon religion. There 
are difficulties in the way, of which the chief is our insist- 
ence that public education must be completely divorced 
from the influence of positive religion. But a solution 
must be found; if not in the Catholic system, in some 
system closely allied in theory and practise. But for the 
Catholic the one satisfactory solution is the Catholic school, 
and only to the Catholic school should the Catholic child 
be entrusted. 


Literature 


The Sound of a Voice That Is Still 
INCE the death of Alice Meynell, three volumes have 
appeared, vividly recalling her both by her own ex- 
pression and by the homage of a famous man of letters. 
The first of these books is the slender but important col- 
lection of her “ Last Poems,” which, though many were 
written after she had passed the allotted span of life, show 
the same poised intellect, the same fastidious feeling for 
le mot juste, the same unabated sense of perfect poetry 
as that which distinguished the work of the younger 
woman; but, to quote an expression of her own, “ to the 
attentive ear,” there is a graver and deeper understanding 
of the things of the spirit, from the deeper experiences of 
her own soul. “ Christmas Eve: To the Mother of Christ 
The Son of Man,” and, here and there, other lines ex 
imo pectore reveal the mature realization of vital truth. 
The Night, that in Coventry Patmore’s inevitable words, 
is “ the opportunity for light,” would have to be explored 
by so gifted a spirit as hers. Earlier in life she recorded 
the passing troubles of the “child of process” in two 
lovely little Acts of Faith written in the dark: “I Am 
the Way,” and “ Via Veritas Et Vita.” When told that 
these verses had helped a soul in the same dark, she 
wrote: 

Is it mere “ gladness” that my words in a little poem were, as 
you tell me secowrable (the old and dear French word) to a soul 
in trouble? It is more happiness than I can say, that God gave 
me a power over words to such an end. . . . Thank you for tell- 
ing me such a thing . . . for it makes some amends for my vain 
and selfish life. 

On first opening this posthumous volume of her song, 
one misses something of what Katherine Tynan calls the 


“ difficult sweetness ” of her earlier work, but the second 
thoughtful reading brings flashes of comprehension of 
how far and fast the soul has travelled in these later years. 
Her last words on earth were “I am happy ”; her proc- 
esses were complete. Shall I ever write again? she said 
to a friend, when, in 1917, the serious heart trouble stopped 
for a time her busy pen. “I have not had an idle time 
like this since I was eighteen.” But she did write again 
and again with always something true, beautiful, or 
austere to say to a world, in need of truth and beauty 
and austerity. This book of “ Last Poems” opens with 
the Shepherd thought of the younger, gayer verse: 
Here are my thoughts alive within this fold, 
My simple sheep. Their shepherd, I grow wise 
As dearly, gravely, deeply I behold 
Their different eyes. 

Was it an appointed task or the appeal to a boy’s 
imagination that brought about the Latin version of 
“ The Shepherdess ” which appeared in Blackfriars, Feb- 
ruary, 1923, over the signature, “ Shane Leslie. Eton, 
1901 ” ? “ She has her soul to keep ” is the prophetic sum- 
mary of her integrity of life and art. The final song of her 
final book holds something of all the qualities of her gift. 
It is called “ The Poet to the Birds” and concludes: 

Hereditary song, 
Illyrian lark and Paduan nightingale, 
Is yours, unchangeable the ages long; 
Assyria heard your tale; 


Therefore you do not die. 
But single, local, lonely, mortal, new, 
Unlike, and thus like all my race, am I, 
Precluding my adieu. 
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My human song must be 
My human thought. Be patient till ’tis done 
I shall not hold my little peace; for me 
There is no peace but one. 

Already she has pierced‘ the real meaning of our cus- 
tomary words of parting in her verses on De Quincey’s 
“everlasting farewells”: 

How mend these strange farewells? 
“Vale”? “Addio”? “Lebwohl”? Not one but seems 
A tranquil refutation. 

In the summer of 1923, 850 copies of “Letters of 
George Meredith to Alice Meynell” were issued by the 
Nonesuch Press, recalling the poetess under a new aspect. 
Pantheist though he thought himself, Meredith knelt to 
his “ Portia” in a spirit that was almost religious. 
“ Adieu! It is the word of my constant prayer in think- 
ing of you.” The practical character of her Catholicity 
is recognized in his invitation to her and her children to 
visit Box Hill. “ There is a Catholic Church at Dorking, 
let me add.” The “ Letters” throw a new light on the 


novelist and make interesting reading in all their bearing 


on that delightful family. The marginal notes of the 
poetess increase their value. He never forgets that 
Portia is mother as well as artist and there is often a 
loving message for Lobbie (Olivia) or Dimpling (Fran- 
cis Thompson’s Sylvia) Monica, Viola, and especial notice 
of “ The Child of Subsiding Tumult ” who gives his name 
to one of his mother’s most humorous and penetrating 
essays in “ The Children.” Having sent a cheque to them 
for their use on an Autumn holiday, the signature was 
found to be by a slip of the pen, “ George Meynell.” The 
explanation is most Meredithian. 

Dearest Portia: 

It is too smashingly ludicrous. I rise from prostration with the 
thought that my mind was more upon you than on myself. Even 
so I leave my tail in the trap, by having to make the excuse. 
You pardon, I know, but I feel diminished. 

“She must be a diligent reader of saintly lives,” he 
wrote in the National Review. “ Her manner presents to 
me the image of one accustomed to walk in holy places 
and keep the eye of a fresh mind on our tangled world.” 
Perhaps in the evening of the great novelist’s life, some 
deeper spiritual instincts may have been stirred by one 
to whom the supernatural meant so much. 

For ultimately, of course, writes Chesterton of her, the secret 
of her genius is that which, for all purposes of expression, must 
remain a secret, though the Church has made it an open secret. 
There was stuff in all she wrote because she had a Subject. 

She wrote well because she was interested in Something, and the 
sceptics are interested in nothing, even when that Nothing has 
a capital N like Nature. 

Those who knew her intimately will best remember the 
quite extraordinary youthfulness of her spirit. There 
was something of the wonder of a child in her attitude 
towards the things that matter. Passing from the simpli- 
city of her own delightful upbringing to life among her 
children and grandchildren, she was always one with the 
“darling young” of whom she writes with such disting- 
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guished authority. She never fatally “grew up.” “The 


School of Poetry” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50, 
1924), an anthology for children between ten and 
fourteen was the last volume that she prepared for 
the press: the “ Introduction ” is signed September 22nd, 
1922. She died two months later. In her own words, 
she chose the poems “for their happy, courageous and 
honorable thought, some for the very poetry of poetry. 
At the head of most of these pieces is a little fingerpost 
pointing to the quality.” 

Her high spirit never failed or flagged even in her last 
years of physical weakness. To one who had stupidly 
misinterpreted one of her later poems, she wrote: “I take 
this opportunity, as I am sending you a tiny book, “ The 
Second Person Singular,” to write to you. . . . It 
would be a pleasure to know what you like in my book, 
and good for me to know what you do not like.” 

It was this girlish quality that in one of her deep, deli- 
cate and mature genius, was so endearing. She was a shy 
woman. Her dark, expressive eyes would quickly droop 
at anything that recalled her to herself. Swiftly, too, 
they would open wide as a child’s, piercing, soft and lumi- 
nous, even in age. “TI talk little and badly” she said of 
herself. But to those who had access to her hortus in- 
clusus, her words were priceless. 


Sargent has captured something of her very essence 
in his famous drawing: the reticence, the innate simplicity, 
the spiritual eagerness, that delicate outrushing and with- 
drawing quality, like a soft, wild west wind, so strangely 
attractive in her art and in her personality. Curiously 
enough, on the copy reproduced in the English Review of 
Reviews, are photographed inscriptions which add to the 
interest of the picture. At the left, in her exquisite calig- 
raphy (no truer name for such script) is Alice Meynell. 
Below in the poet’s writing, is Coventry Patmore to Fran- 
cis Thompson. What a group! What a history! Truly, 
Catholics have reason to be proud of these poets as they 
were proud of and true to the Church. 

On Mrs. Meynell’s memorial card is inscribed the son- 
net written when, in youth, she became a Catholic. The 
prophesy was fulfilled to the_very letter: 


THE NEOPHYTE 


Who knows what days I answer for to-day? 
Giving the bud I give the flower. I bow 
This yet unfaded and a faded brow; 

Bending these knees and feeble knees, I pray. 

Thoughts yet unripe in me I bend one way, 

Give one repose to pain I know not now, 
One check to joy that comes, I guess not how. 

I dedicate my fields when Spring is grey. 

O rash! (I smile) to pledge my hidden wheat. 

I fold today at altars far apart 

Hands trembling with what toils? In their retreat 
I seal my love to-be, my folded art. 

I light the tapers at my head and feet, 

And lay the crucifix on this silent heart. 


L. WHEATON. 




















THE FOOLS OF GOD 
We are a curious company, we fools of Mother Earth, 
Partakers in the jest divine that gave all Being birth. 
Our banner is a Scarlet Cloak; our sword, a pilgrim staff; 
Our trumpets are the pipes of pan; our battle cry a laugh; 
Our captains, those fantastic ones that faced your mockings first, 
The Master Fools ye put to shame and spat upon and cursed: 
A king, despised of Michol, that capered in his joy; 
A blind old man that begged his bread and mumbled tales of Troy ; 
A madman naked in the streets and shouting “I have found!” 
And one that asked in vain for ships and said the world was round; 
A shepherd maid that fed her flocks along a sunny slope, 
And told a sneering, hopeless court of Voices and of Hope; 
A barefoot friar, robed in brown, that wandered to and fro 
And taught his Sister Birds and tamed the wolf of Gubbio; 
And at their head the King of Fools, That also knew your scorns, 
Our King Who bears a willow reed and wears a crown of thorns. 


We are the fools! Because we sang when there was woe on earth 

Ye struck our lips—our lips that drank the very fount of Mirth. 

Because we left the proven path from which ye feared to stray 

Ye cursed us, knowing not our feet had found the chosen Way. 

Because our gaze was lifted up and bent on things afar 

Ye called us mad, perceiving not our eyes had seen a Star. 

We are the Fools, the madmen, subject to sneer and blow. 

What do ye know of hidden heights, ye in the vales below? 

Of dreams that wrap us in the night and vast, untrammeled seas, 

Of sudden beauty, strange and wild, and lonely ecstasies ? 

Our seat is with the Seraphim, the lightning is our rod, 

Who hear the music of the spheres and see the face of God. 

Tattered and scarred and mocked at, we hold a world in thrall, 

And though ye scorn and hate us much, ye fear us most of all! 
Joseph H. Myers. 


REVIEWS 


The Early Irish Monastic Schools. By Hucn GraHamM, 
M.A. Winona, Minn.: College of St. Teresa. $2.50. 

Europe, and that includes America, must thank the monks of 
Ireland for its culture and civilization. True they did not orig- 
inate it, but they preserved it from obliteration, and gave it back 
to the new Europe that arose from the fusion of the Teuton and 
the Latin. Ireland performed this task through the instrumental- 
ity of her monastic schools. These schools, their number, their 
founders, their scholars, the life led within their walls, the sub- 
jects taught, and their influence on Irish and Continental scholar- 
ship, are discussed in this volume. The treatment is worthy 
of the highest praise and merits perusal, if for nothing else 
for the wealth of facts presented. The book is crammed with 
facts, every page teeming with names, dates and authorities 
for every assertion made. Nor is the work tedious. The force- 
ful style of the author, evidently a lecturer, leaves scarcely a 
dull page. His habit of summarizing at the end of each chapter 
adds clearness and succinctness to his work. Dispassionate scholar- 
ship displayed throughout reflects real credit on Mr. Graham. 
The educationalist, as well as the historian or the Celtic enthu- 
siast will find this book profitably informing. M. P. H. 





Reflections on the Napoleonic Legend. By Atsert LEON 
Guftrarp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75. 

History, as Napoleon once said, is “a pack of lies agreed upon.” 
With an eye on the value of the thing, Mr. Henry Ford agrees, 
describing history as “mostly bunk.” In a brilliant, stimulating 
introduction, Mr. Guérard suggests that Napoleon, “already a 
lie, a myth and a fact,” may yet take his place in a volume by 
some future Sir James Frazer as the fulfillment of the Solar 
Myth. For his name was Ne-Apollo, or the Sun God, and his 
mother was Letitia, “ Joy,” and the Sun is the gift of Joy. Seven 
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Brothers and Sisters he had, the seven planets known to the 
ancients, and his career was the passing of a great light in the 
firmament. He rose from the ocean and into it he sank at St. 
Helena, conquered by winter and the north, Russia and Eng- 
land, the enemies of light and warmth. From myth Mr. Guérard 
turns to fact. Napoleon a great Frenchman? He was, rather, 
an Italian, to whom French was an acquired tongue. A jurist, 
a legislator? Waiving its value, what had he to do with the 
Code which bears his name? The regenerator of France? The 
man hated liberty, the antithesis of the militarism he loved. Pres- 
tige he had, and power, but they were obtained 
By a systematic sacrifice of liberty in all fields. The worst 
tendencies of the Ancient Regime and of the Revolution to- 
wards absolutism were renewed and strengthened: France 
had a military Robespierre on the throne of Louis XIV. The 
germs of genuine democracy were, on the contrary, stifled. 

Free government, local autonomy, independent Churches, all 

disappeared. The progress of material prosperity may have 

been hastened by a few years; but the soul of France was 
shackled for a century. 

Hence he left France “ weary, body and soul, distrusted abroad, 
and much smaller than when he assumed power.” There is no 
bitterness whatever in Mr. Guérard, but when he finishes not 
much is left of the Myth of Napoleon. a te 





English Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by G. R. 
Ex.tior and NorMAN Foerster. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Francis Palgrave, dedicating his anthology to Tennyson in 1861, 
wrote: “If this collection proves a storehouse of delight to 
Labour and to Poverty—if it teaches those indifferent to the 
Poets to love them, and those who love them to love them more, 
the aim and the desire entertained in framing it will be fully 
accomplished.” Palgrave endeavored to make a “True national 
anthology of three centuries,” yet Palgrave’s book is almost a 
pamphlet in size compared with this collection covering the period 
from 1798 to 1914. The editors state: “We have aimed at 
a book which, though always concerned with particular poets and 
poems, is concerned, through all and above all, with the poetry 
of the nineteenth century conceived as a whole. Every selec- 
tion has been considered at once for its individual poetic dis- 
tinction and its significance as part of the whole.” Hence it 
is narrower in chronological range but wider in its specific 
message than Palgrave’s book. Certainly the best nineteenth cen- 
tury poetry is here in this new volume. The printing of long 
poems is a feature of the book, a bold adventure doubtless, but 
done with deliberation by the editors in keeping with their plan. 
The collection is more than an anthology; it is a presentation 
in the original of the thoughts that troubled and calmed and en- 
nobled men in the 19th century. We have one fear—groundless 
perhaps—that the reader may be satisfied with the collection 
and drink not deeper of the Pierian Spring, but that is the dan- 
ger from every such collection. Notes biographical and in- 
structive are a profitable addition and anyone who masters this 
volume will undoubtedly have a definite and comprehensive idea 
of “the poetic art and thought” of the 19th century. J. S. H. 





Robert Browning. Poet and Philosopher, 1850-1889. By 
Frances M. Stw. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

Mrs. Sim has already established her right to speak on Brown- 
ing in her compound of biography, kindred thought, quotation and 
paraphrase entitled “Robert Browning: the Poet and the Man, 
1833-1846.” In the present volume she begins quite regularly 
with the first poem published by Browning after his marriage in 
1846 and in strict chronological order pursues her task of para- 
phrasing down to the death of the poet in 1889. As might be 
expected in a work so methodically projected, the pages at times 
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become a little too catalogy for interest; but Mrs. Sim only 
makes Browning speak a little more clearly for himself, and the 
pure current of the poet’s thought, left free from poetical and 
philosophical theorizing, produces on the whole a most invigorat- 
ing effect. One emerges from this volume with the feeling of 
having travelled with a viking: for it seems that Browning was 
always in a tempest, always braving the storm of the world’s evil, 
always gallantly stationed at the helm. In view of the greatness 
of her subject Mrs. Sim might seem rather sparing of her praise. 
But it is somehow writ large over the pages of her volume that one 
has here to deal with the most dauntless and persistent of all the 
Victorian non-Catholic champions of the human soul against the 
superficialities of nineteenth century skepticism—a really ideal char- 
acter who was a great natural mystic, although a poet turned psy- 
chologist in the practical process of converting high visions into 
the drama of life. On this side of Browning, Tennyson in com- 
parison reduces to the stature of a mere virtuoso. But on the 
poetic side, how shall one state the case against the author of 
“Men and Women,” “ Dramatic Idylls” and the rest? Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe has said that seven-eighths of Browning’s purpose might 
have been better achieved in prose. After witnessing Mrs. Sim’s 
struggles with many of those famous half-won thoughts of the 
poet, we are inclined to think that Mr. Seccombe is almost 
right. H. R. M. 





Religio Religiosi. By Carpinat Gasquet. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons. $1.45. 

The Life of Faith and Love. By Rev. H. R. Buckter, O.P. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00. 

Cardinal Gasquet has written a gripping book, especially to a 
religious. It is not an apology for the religious life, but rather 
a crystal-like picture of the development of a Catholic boy 
trained in all the sanctities of the home, advancing in the ap- 
preciation of the truths of Faith, evaluating the importance of 
these truths in his daily conduct, translating that evaluation into 
the choice of means to be united with God and finally becoming 
a Benedictine. This book, fitly called “ Religio Religiosi,” though 
not autobiographical, is a jubilee book of the great Benedictine 
Cardinal, telling why he found peace and happiness in following 
that mode of life which St. Benedict characterzies as the via 
vitae. The volume will do much to encourage religious in their 
striving after perfect union with their Maker; some of the later 
chapters especially deserve to be written in gold. Though not 
primarily for religious, Father Buckler’s expositions of the life 
of faith and love goes down to the core of religion. Starting 
with an explanation of man’s dual life, he takes up the various 
phases of the two, dealing especially with the powers of grace. 
This is done in a series of short articles on man’s justification 
before God, the theological virtues, Divine and Catholic Faith, 
religious indifference and the like. He drives home his les- 
sons very forcibly; he shows the workings of faith, hope and 
charity; develops the need of a coherent spiritual life and points 
out the way to victory in the never failing trials. Repeatedly he 
recurs to the Church and all that it means to souls in a way that 
shows the tenderness of a child for a loving and loved mother ; 
and though merciful in his judgment of those outside the true 
fold he does not compromise with error. 1: Bw 





Grammaire de l’Hebreu Biblique. Par P. Paul Jovon, S.J. 
Rome: Institut Biblique Pontifical. 75 lire. 

Manuals of the Hebrew language, destined to ease the path of 
the beginner, are fairly abundant. But a comprehensive, scientific 
grammar of Biblical Hebrew to which the advanced student, the 
professor and the research worker could turn with confidence for 
the solution of his many problems has been a long felt want in 
Catholic circles. If anybody, Pére Joiion was well qualified to 
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undertake the arduous task. His philological researches published 
in the Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale de Beyrouth, which won 
recognition from so eminent an authority as the Hebrew dictionary 
of Gesenius-Buhl, were a proof that he possessed an unusually 
profound knowledge of the Hebrew language. His long experience 
as a teacher in the Oriental department of the Catholic University 
at Beyrouth and in the Pontifical Biblical Institute was a guar- 
antee that he would not overload his work with insignificant detail. 
The finished work, which is the outgrowth of a lifetime of 
laborious research, fulfills in ample measure the highest expecta- 
tions. His grammar is comprehensive in the best sense of the 
word. His aim has been to explain the scientific principles under- 
lying the present Massoretic text clearly, fully and precisely. His 
citations of Holy Scripture though fully as numerous as those of 
Gesenius-Kautzsch are selected more judiciously. Every detail 
of importance which might throw light on the explanation of 
some obscure grammatical principle, has been noted with great 
care. Other details which would merely encumber the text without 
aiding the exposition have been rigorously excluded. The Biblical 
student will observe with pleasure that the newly found Hebrew 
text of Ben Sira has not been neglected. Teachers will be especially 
gratified by the references to the book of Ruth which are so 
numerous that they constitute a complete philological commentary 
upon this book which serves so often as an introduction to Hebrew 
literature. In short, the book marks a new epoch in Catholic 
scholarship and awakens the hope that some Catholic scholar will 
provide us with a Hebrew dictionary worthy to be classed with 
this excellent grammar. M. G. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Literary Circle—Francis McCullagh, the omni-present 
war correspondent and author of “A Prisoner of the Reds,” has 
another book on Russia entitled “ The Bolshevik Persecution of 
Christianity.” Advance notices and glowing reviews of the book 
have been received from England; in this country it is being 
published by Dutton, New York, and will be ready for dis- 
tribution in the early part of May. Captain McCullagh has grasped 
the dramatic contrast that usually is presented by religious persecu- 
tion, the heroic against the background of the fiendish. In the 
near past Russia offered exceptional opportunities for the Church 
to add new names to her illustrious calendar of true martyrs. . . 
The tide has carried two more English authors to America. The 
first followed the example of many of his predecessors. Bertrand 
Russell had scarcely set foot on our land before he began telling 
us how corrupt and reactionary we are. As hosts, Americans 
seem to enjoy being berated almost as much as other nations 
desire praise. Robert Bridges, the Poet Laureate of England, 
proved to be a most respectable contrast. He has consistently re- 
fused to be interviewed and refused to express any opinions on 
America. Mr. Bridges, therefore, in addition to being an authentic 
poet, the master technician of delicate lyrics, has proven himself 
a reserved and dignified gentleman. . Captain Elbridge Colby, 
a frequent contributor to AMERICA on questions of preparedness 
and pacifism, in the April number of the American Mercury 
writes a most provocative article on the problem of our national 
defenses in the event of attack by a hostile power... . The 
Month for April opens with an interesting contribution by Father 
Thurston on “Catholicism and the Early Spiritualists.” It is 
quite surprising to learn that about 1853 “there was a distinct 
Romeward trend in many of the more religiously-minded inquirers 
whose curiosity was awakened by the phenomena of the early 
spiritualists.” But Father Thurston is careful to state that at 
that time, “ participation in seances and mediumistic practises had 
not been forbidden in the same explicit terms as those used in 
some recent decrees of the Holy Office.” In the same number, 
Father Martindale enumerates some of the efforts being made 
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to bring Catholicism to the consideration of the English University 
students. 





The “Catholic Mind.”—In keeping with the well-deserved pub- 
licity given to the new American Cardinals by the daily press, 
as well as by the Sunday supplements and the rotogravure sections, 
the Catholic Mind for April 8 prints an authoritative article by 
Henry J. Swift, S.J.. on “The Sacred College of Cardinals.” 
Father Swift considers the matter historically and canonically, 
and in sixteen brief headings summarizes a vast amount of in- 
formation on the duties, powers and obligations of those who 
are raised to the Cardinalate. The number closes with an ap- 
preciation of “ The Cardinals of Manhattan” and presents a list 
of all the Cardinals who have been born in the United States 
and of those who have labored in this country. The April 22 
issue carries a translation of the discourse delivered by the Holy 
Father on the occasion of the public Consistory held recently. 
His references to American charity deserve to be remembered. 
In the same issue two articles by William Winter, reprinted from 
the Catholic Centenary, pay tribute to the glory and the spiritual 
power of the Catholic Church. 





Our Debt to Greece and Rome.—Three new volumes have 
been added to the valuable series “Our Debt to Greece and Rome” 
(Marshall, Jones Co.), namely, “ Euripides and His Influence” 
by F. L. Lucas, “ Catullus and His Influence” by Karl P. Har- 
rington, and “ Language and Philology” by Roland G. Kent. The 
essay of Mr. Lucas is scholarly, as is to be expected, and stimu- 
lating. Euripides was an innovator, a fact which readers of the 
classics knew and readers about the classics will find adequately 
shown. He was, moreover, the forerunner of romantic dramatists. 
The criticism of some of the imitators of Euripides is piquant 
and, at times, caustic. Once or twice Mr. Lucas forgets to smile 
and bares his teeth savagely, but rarely does his indignation get the 
better of his urbanity. The influence of Euripides, if not obvious 
always, is traced plausibly and with erudition. Professor Har- 
rington frankly admits at the outset that few facts about the life 
of Catullus have come down to us, but he gathers from the poems 
some scanty threads which he weaves into a web of narrative. 
First the debt of Augustan poets to the lyrist of the Republic is 
shown, then the influence of Catullus in medieval times through 
the Renaissance is pointed out. The evidence submitted proves 
possibly rather a survival than an influence in some instances. 
English and American readers will be interested mainly in the 
chapter “ Catullus in England.” The indices are full and illuminat- 
ing. At least one reader of this series found more than once that 
the “ influence ” of some of the classic authors is an elusive wraith, 
par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. But the debt of 
our English language to Greek and Latin is demonstrable by facts 
and figures. Professor Kent’s essay is the work of a scholar who 
keeps in mind always the general reader. His philological lore, 
of course, is unquestioned, but it is interesting, too. 





Readings and Meditations.—The extracts from the notebooks 
of Father Bernard Vaughan published under the title “Loaves 
and Fishes” (Benziger. $1.00) may well be considered as a sequel 
to Father Martindale’s splendid biography. In this small volume, 
Father Vaughan appears at his best. Though the selections may 
not sparkle with the epigram and quick flashes that characterized 
his public utterances, they do show far better than lecture or ser- 
mon the deep spirituality and the noble aspirations of the man.—— 
Well chosen selections from the spiritual writings of Saint Al- 
phonsus have been gathered together by Rev. John B. Coyle, 
C.SS.R., into a book of meditations for every day of the year 
“ Meditations and Readings.” Vol. 1—Part 1. (Dublin: Talbot 
Press). There is a plentiful abundance of matter for each day’s 
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spiritual needs, outlines for both the morning and evening medi- 
tation and appropriate spiritual readings. Being the thoughts and 
teachings of St. Alphonsus they must needs breathe forth that 
spiritual unction and deep simplicity that is characteristic of this 
servant of God.—DMany generations have been charmed and bene- 
fited by that spiritual classic, the “ Paradisus Animae” of James 
Horstius. Several English translations of the little volume have 
been made, but there was need for the new version “ The Paradise 
of the Christian Soul” (Kenedy. $3.50) charmingly executed by 
a group of English convert-clergymen. The book is a strange 
mixture of instruction and aspiration, of readings and vocal pray- 
ers, of thoughts for meditation and inspirations of the will. Its 
utter sincerity and charming simplicity make it a valuable book 
of devotion——“ The Mirror of Humility” (Benziger. 50c) is 
a translation from the Italian work of Father Pinamonti made by 
the late Rev. Thomas Gannon, S.J. The booklet contains seven 
considerations on topics that inspire humility, each reading being 
followed by practical applications and a prayer. 





The Secret of Poetry.—In the seven lectures that comprise 
“The Art of Poetry” (American Branch: Oxford Press. $2.00), 
William Paton Ker, the English poetic authority, explains his 
theory of the baffling problem of poetry. In addition, he repeats 
in charming language many of the familiar nice things on the 
subject and offers some novel tidbits about those two favorites 
of Parnassus, Shelley and Arnold, and also about the more staid 
Milton and the satiric Pope. But there is a not engaging man- 
nerism about these lectures, due perhaps to the fact that they are 
lectures. Professor Ker is most aggravating when he is most 
interesting, for in the middle of a train of thought he suddenly 
shunts off to explain a matter that is not essential or to answer 
a difficulty of some unknown listener——While a great part of 
“The Spiritual Message of Modern English Poetry” (Mac- 
millan. $2.00), by Arthur &. Hoyt, covers familiar ground, 
it is valuable in as much as it presents in an orderly way the 
individual messages of the later poets. The volume is one of 
interpretation rather than of criticism. Though poetry may ad- 
vance hand in hand with religion and though it may be helped 
by religion, it is not of itself religion and must be sharply dis- 
tinguished from it. A great poet must have a great message, 
and the deeper his religion the deeper is his message. In such a 
study as this, how could the author have missed Francis Thomp- 
son! Surely the “Hound of Heaven” carries a message that 
is far more important than all the spiritual messages left by 
Henley, Davidson, Drinkwater and Matthew Arnold. 





Problems in Peace and War.—Norman Thomas in “ The Con- 
scientious Objector in America” (Huebsch. $2.00) lays down 
as his basic thesis that a State has no right to conscript its 
subjects for service in case of war. This is usually denied by the 
Catholic theologian. But in his defense of the moral courage 
and sincerity of the conscientious objector acting according to 
this philosophy, Mr. Thomas is quite convincing. Though guided 
by false principles, these men acted up to their convictions. 
Little excuse can be offered for the excessively severe and often 
cruel punishment meted out to many of them except that it was 
feared that leniency would encourage cowardice and swell the 
number of slackers. In the introduction, Senator LaFollette 
denounces the drafting of men and not of wealth during war. 
The universal adoption of such a measure as would conscript 
wealth would probably hasten the end of all wars———By the 
exclusion of fatiguing statistics, the invariable accompaniment of 
Prohibition literature, Clarence T. Wilson and Deets Pickett 
in their book, “The Case for Prohibition: Its Past, Present 
Accomplishments and Future in America” (Funk and Wag- 
nalls. $2.00), make a more universal and popular appeal. At 
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the same time the lack of statistics causes the reader to doubt 
whether or not the conclusions are substantiated by facts. In- 
duction, the main argument of. this book, can very easily be in- 
complete. The optimistic tone of the authors, however, will 
greatly encourage those who are striving to enforce Prohibition. 





The United States in Documents.—Two new source-books 
are “Sources and Documents Illustrating the American Revolu- 
tion” (Oxford University Press. $3.00), edited by Professor 
S. E. Morrison of Oxford, and “ Federal and Unified Constitu- 
tions” (Longmans. $3.50), edited by Professor A. P. Newton 
of the University of London. The first-named volume contains 
all the essential documents, together with extracts from current 
pamphlets, debates and letters, and from the more important State 
Constitutions. Professor Morrison’s introduction and notes will 
occasionally invite dissent, but the volume is a scholarly pro- 
duction which should be at hand in all our colleges. Professor 
Newton had a difficult task, and his success is not equal to 
that of Professor Morrison. The balance does not seem fairly 
struck when important documents, such as the Constitution of 
the Confederate States, are mangled to find space for seven pages 
on the Leeward Islands and twelve pages of a speech by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. The student who tries to find out from this 
volume what the Confederate Constitution was all about will 
probably end in a fit of exasperation. But the selection, in gen- 
eral, is excellent. 


Fiction.— What George A. Birmingham writes about is relatively 
unimportant since he can produce an effect on his subject similar 
to that of the sun on a rippling, peaceful lake. But in his latest 
book “ King Tommy” (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00) his sparkling recital 
is based on a most ingenious and ridiculous series of complica- 
tions. Tommy, an Anglican Irish curate off on a holiday, is inno- 
cently caught up on the wings of international intrigue, and despite 
his protest and his amazement, he becomes a king and a husband. 
Even to the utter end, he remains serenely happy. 

One of the characters in “ Leave it to Psmith” (Loran, $2.00), 
by P. G. Wodehouse, describes Psmith as “something different.” 
And the story itself is something different. It vibrates and pul- 
sates with life—a cheery, gay, happy clean life. Psmith has 
discovered the joy of living and will inoculate all but those 
who are forcing themselves to be unhappy. 

If, in addition to being unhappy, such readers wish also to 
be scared and frightened, they might take up at the mystic midnight 
hour “ Visible and Invisible” (Moran, $2.00) by E. F. Benson. 
Like his illustrious brother, Robert Hugh, Mr. Benson is a 
recorder of spooks and real vampires, of reincarnations and 
elemental spirits, of occult powers and hideous apparitions. In 
this series of blood-curdling short stories, he has gathered to- 
gether a most fearsome collection. 

The evident effort on the part of Marguerite Bryant to convey 
a symbolical meaning to her story “ The Heights” (Duffield. $2.00) 
mars to some extent an otherwise interesting narrative. As a 
result, an air of unreality envelops the action and it is neither 
perfect allegory nor good realism. The style is easy and smooth, 
though a purist might possibly quarrel with some of the author’s 
favorite constructions ; the consistent misspelling of many ordinary 
words is without explanation. 

Love and mystery dominate Vance Thompson’s “The Scarlet 
Iris” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00). A vigorous and young American 
crosses the San Mentone frontier; all unawares he is brought 
face to face with Russian intrigue and southern romance. As 
the story unfolds, the plot grows in complication. But, since 
the villain meets a well-deserved fate, all ends well. The deus 
ex machina, it may be remarked, is a goodly, but rather extra- 
ordinary, Jesuit parish priest. 
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Education 


Moral Development of Children 

| aac the Catholic University comes a doctor’s thesis 

submitted by Miss Marie Cecilia McGrath (Psycho- 
logical Monographs, Vol. XXXII, No. 2). In this thesis 
Miss McGrath employs the technic of Binet to construct 
a scale for measuring the moral information of children. 
While practical morality does not necessarily follow from 
a knowledge of principles, such knowledge is prerequisite 
to a proper discharge of our duties to God, our neighbor, 
and ourselves. Obligations, in fact, do not exist for us 
until we are capable of comprehending them. If a child 
of six understood what altruism meant, he would be pre- 
cocious ; while a child of ten without any comprehension 
of the property-rights of others would be morally retarded. 
It is therefore evident that there are certain age-levels at 
which an understanding of various virtues and vices, of 
precepts and prohibitions, normally manifests itself in chil- 
dren reared under the ordinary conditions of life today. 
Just as the Binet Test reveais a child’s mental age, so 
Miss McGrath’s scale was to indicate what we may call 
the aretological age; the growth of the child in knowledge 
of moral matters. 

To construct such a scale was the problem she set 
herself, and the fate of a candidate for the degree all 
hangs upon his “ solving his problem.” Miss McGrath, 
being an unusually truthful, courageous, and humble 
woman ; and having, we may assume, a committee within 
the embers of whose hearts some spark of the human 
still burned, cautiously admits (p. 1) that “ the standard- 
ization of the tests led to an attempt to schematize the 
moral development of children. This is, perhaps, of more 
value than the standardization itself.” Not having a com- 
mittee to worry about, I would take out the perhaps and 
say that it is utterly and unequivocally just so. The by- 
product overshadows the product. The schematization is 
of much more worth than the standardization. 

Much remains to be done before Miss McGrath’s scale 
can be said to be satisfactorily standardized. Her enter- 
prise was a tremendous one. She included all the ages 
from six up to adult life. To be able to present six tests 
and six alternative tests for each of these ages would have 
required a total of 228 tests. This number was impossible 
under the circumstances. She began with a total of about 
eighty tests. As always happens, her preliminary revi- 
sion had failed to eliminate all the tests that were too easy, 
too difficult, equivocal, or non-indicative; and the number 
available for the published scale was in consequence re- 
duced to sixty-five. The result is that she lacks a suffi- 
cient number of tests for each year, and must combine 
Years VII and VIII, IX and X, etc. In some cases 
there is only one alternative test, and for Years IX and 
X there is none at all. Owing to the number of cases re- 
ported, the norms must be considered unreliable. Time 
was when 500 subjects were looked upon as a fair random 
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sampling ; but when we think of standardized tests today, 
our mind refuses to work in less than four digits. Miss 
McGrath, it is true, reports results from about 4,000 
children; but owing to the large number of ages involved, 
the maximum number of scores in any one grade for any 
test is 543. In most cases the number is very considerably 
smaller. There is one instance in which an average, ren- 
dered evidently unreliable by the small number of sub- 
jects, was corrected by interpolation in the effort to de- 
rive the norm. Miss McGrath admits the unreliability of 
the norms for the years below IX and above XVII; but 
in my opinion the same weakness extends, though not 
equally so, to all the ages. 

If the Binet Test is still being improved after almost 
twenty years, it should not be considered discreditable to 
the author that the present scale requires further revision. 
A praiseworthy and difficult enterprise was carried far 
along the road to perfection. No one could have done 
more. But if the scale is to be used extensively and with 
profit, more sub-tests must be developed and the norms 
rendered more dependable by further testing. 

But Miss McGrath’s contribution does not consist 
merely in a scale for measuring moral information. In 
administering the tests, she gained possession of a wealth 
of information concerning the ways in which children 
view matters of conscience, all of which she has tabulated 
and interpreted with equal industry and intelligence. She 
gives the child simple moral problems to solve. What 
should he do if by accident his ball broke a neighbor’s 
window? Is it right to tease a class-mate who has idiosyn- 
crasies? She asks him for the reason underlying his deci- 
sion. She gives him a series of pictures representing moral 
situations, and he is to explain and comment on them. She 
requires him to underline in a list of mixed good and bad 
qualities those which he would like to possess. She in- 
structs him to write down three things that are good to 
do, and three that are bad. Following the technic of the 
Pressey Cross-Out Test, she has him elide that one of 
five actions which is the worst. She asks him to explain 
how disobedience and stealing are alike, and how selfish- 
ness and gratitude are dissimilar. By these and other 
devices she learns how far his grasp of principles has 
progressed, and discovers the ages at which various con- 
cepts begin and cease to exercise an appeal. 

She has discovered things about the teachers also. Up 
to the age of fifteen, over 50 per cent of the children think 
—or believe they are supposed to think—that it is a sin to 
talk in school. Up to the age of sixteen, over 60 per cent 
consider it a sin to omit grace before meals; and over 
80 per cent, to omit their night-prayers. At no age do 
less than 90 per cent think it is not a sin to cheat in school. 
The reviewer stands ready to defend the proposition that 
none of these things, even including cheating in school, 
is per se a sin. Religious teachers should be scrupulous 
to settle such questions on the basis of fact rather than 
of whim or convenience. 
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Too much praise can not be accorded the ingenuity 
with which Miss McGrath wove into her tests the various 
forms of question and exercise applicable in an examina- 
tion of this kind; nor to the seriousness and thoroughness 
with which she interpreted every piece of data coming 
to hand; nor to the almost incredible industry with which 
she must have prepared and proof-read the numerous 
tables appearing in the book. Heer statistical treatment is 
simple, but the subject scarcely demanded more. Her 
committee apparently absolved her from the obligation of 
exploring French and German literature for contributions 
bearing on her problem. Possibly it was a wise decision 
in view of the novelty of her experiment. 

Her task accomplished, Miss McGrath executed the 
design she had previously formed, and entered religion. 
She is soon to pronounce her vows in an Order that solves 
many of its educational problems by giving university 
courses to some of its candidates before they leave the 
world—the Sisters-Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. We have the honor of introducing her to our 
readers under her new name of Sister Mary. She comes 
to join that group of Catholic educators—too small in 
number at present—who are trained in methods of re- 
search and who believe in it as a means of injecting fresh 
vitality into our system. We wish her a long life, and 


a busy one. Austin G. Scumount, S.J. 


Sociology 
What Is Family Case-Work? 


HE full pay-envelope was too great a temptation for 
John Smith. He spent most of it at the local boot- 
legger’s, came home and cursed the children in a drunken 
fury, then, to make the end of a perfect day, he beat 
his wife and went to bed. 

A few days later a young woman knocked at the door 
of the Smith tenement. Her manner was quiet but com- 
petent. She explained that she had heard of Mrs. Smith’s 
difficulties and was anxious to help her. Reticent at first, 
Mrs. Smith soon melted under the influence of her visi- 
tor’s kindly sympathy, and told a story of cruelty and 
suffering that had become gradually worse for years. 
Then things began to happen. The visitor came fre- 
quently. She brought Jennie to the clinic and had her 
examined for glasses. She had the baby baptized. She 
got a better job for Bobby and induced him to go to eve- 
ning school. Meanwhile she was working with John 
Smith himself to persuade him to give up his drinking. 
She discovered that he had incipient tuberculosis and got 
him an outdoor job. With returning health his self-respect 
increased. He drank less and less. A couple of years 
made a great change in the family. 

This is family case-work. It is as old in spirit as 
Christian charity, for Christians have loved their poor 
since the dim days of the Catacombs. But it is new in 
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method, for family case-work in the modern sense is the 
creation of the last few decades. It is a new means to an 
old end. It represents the introduction of scientific method 
into the solution of social problems and the new methods 
introduced are principally these three: the paid worker, 
a new resourcefulness of treatment, and the thorough 
investigation. 

The paid worker is a product of simple necessity. It 
would be ideal if we could find enough volunteers to do all 
our case-work for us. Every charities organization wel- 
comes their help; but experience has shown over and over 
that volunteers have neither the time nor the ability to 
do all the work that such an organization must do. A 
volunteer cannot spare the time to follow an intricate case 
through day after day of litigation in court, or to visit 
another city to trace out a clue. Besides, case-work is 
rapidly developing into a science. Workers are trained 
in a special school like teachers or nurses. It is too much 
to expect the volunteer to master the whole technique of 
what is already recoggized as a profession. Volunteers 
give valuable aid, but they can never entirely supplant 
the trained worker. 


Social case-work has developed a new resourcefulness. 


of treatment. Once upon a time the giving of money was 
thought to be the chief function of charity; but now we 
realize that intelligent service is infinitely more important. 
Frederic Ozanam ever emphasized this, and modern social 
work follows his lead. John Smith did not need money. 
He was already earning $10 a day as a painter. But he 
did need the intelligent service of a sympathetic visitor 
trained to sense the trouble in families like his, who knew 
that ill-health and discouragement were at the bottom of 
his trouble. Such a one could show him how to use the 
resources of the community for his betterment, and such 
intelligent assistance as she was able to render cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. 

A feature of family case-work which has aroused some 
thoughtless opposition is the practise of making careful 
investigations into the families seeking assistance. Some 
have looked on this as needless meddling with family 
affairs. As well criticize a physician for making a thorough 
diagnosis! A doctor who would be rash enough to pre- 
scribe for his patient without asking himself whether the 
sick man had tuberculosis, tonsilitis or locomotor ataxia 
would be worse than inefficient. He would be a criminal. 
In general, the better the physician, the more careful the 
diagnosis. Social workers believe that the family, with 
its numberless sacred associations so deeply rooted in the 
human heart is entitled to like careful diagnosis. To 
withhold material relief in one case may be positive cruelty ; 
to withhold it in another case may throw a family on its 
own initiative and rekindle the extinguished spark of self- 
reliance and self-respect. How can we determine with 
precision the exact treatment suitable for each case except 
by thorough, painstaking investigation ? 

Careful, scientific case work does not extinguish Christ- 
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ian charity. In fact, it is the logical consequence of the 
latter. Christian charity, inspired by the love of God, 
is a sincere desire to help one’s neighbor by the best 
means available. The first nursing Sisters in the early 
hospitals may have treated their patients by methods 
which would make a modern physician’s blood run cold. 
Their methods were crude, judged by our standards. 
But they were the best methods available at the time and 
the Sisters gave generously of the best they had. Today, 
in the modern, sun-lit, antiseptic hospital the Sisters are 
still giving their best, but that best represents the latest 
achievements of medical science. In the one case and the 
other it was the same desire to serve that inspired the 
work. Methods change but the spirit of Christian charity 
changes not. 

So it is with family case-work. The modern Catholic 
charities office, with its array of telephones, typewriters, 
card indexes and stenographers may appear shockingly 
scientific and modern. But it is inspired by the same 
desire to offer the best we have which inspired the immac- 
ulate modern hospital. If the crude methods of a gener- 
ation or two ago were the best we had to offer to our 
poor we would offer them gladly. But if the modern 
scientific study of social conditions has taught us new and 
more effective methods of diagnosis and treatment, which 
will enable us to be of greater help to our poor, then we 
welcome the innovations without abating one whit the 
strong, sweet spirit of Christian charity which is our 
glorious heritage from the past. 

Pau H. Furrey. 


Note and Comment 


Library in Memory of 
Dr. John Talbot Smith 


S a memorial to the late Dr. John Talbot Smith a 

new library building is to be erected on the grounds 
of the Catholic Summer School of America, at Cliff 
Haven, N. Y. Such is the hope of the Board of Trustees 
who count upon liberal contributions from Father Smith’s 
numerous friends. In a pamphlet on this priest-author 
Father Cavanaugh, former President of Notre Dame 
University, says: 

Concealed John Talbot Smith could never be, for within him in 
constant eruption were the volcanic energies as well as the vol- 
canic fires that made him luminously active. He soon became the 
Smith. While still a young seminarian, at an age when most 
levites are in the throes of labor over their first raw, green 
sermonette for the college chapel, the young Titan had already 
fashioned a gripping and thunderous novel. The Catholic World, 
the historic alma mater of our Catholic writers, was publishing 
“ A Woman of Culture,” and asking for more; and from that 
day books appeared at frequent intervals, till at his death the 
list was long, distinguished and varied. It included some first- 
rate histories and biographies, some first-rate novels and juveniles, 
some first-rate essays and sermons. Of all his work, the char- 
acteristic notes, from the viewpoint of literary art, were power 
and distinction. 
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He was built on a large plan, concludes Father Cavan- 
augh, “ big hands, big feet, a big body, big dreams, a big 
heart, and a big brain.” He was interested first of all in 
his own parish, but beyond that his zeal included many 
interests, as witness the Summer School, the Boy’s Camp 
established there, the Catholic Actors’ Guild and the Cath- 
olic Writers’ Guild. May the new library be worthy of 
his memory. 





Drunkenness and 
“Bootlegging” 


HE Atlanta Constitution recently published a table 

compiled by the Chief of Police giving the criminal 
statistics from 1913 to 1923. According to these figures 
drunkenness had broken all records during the last year 
of Prohibition: 
1913—Drunks, 3,138; disorderly conduct, 
1914—Drunks, 2,996; disorderly conduct, 9,724; murders, 21 
1915—Drunks, 3,414; disorderly conduct, 8,999; murders, 17 
1916—Drunks, 2,715; disorderly conduct, 8,735; murders, 16 
1917—Drunks, 1,923; disorderly conduct, 8,004; murders, 9 
1918—Drunks, 2,183; disorderly conduct, 9,910; murders, 19 
1919—Drunks, 3,156; disorderly conduct, 7,978; murders, 47 
1920—Drunks, 3,998; disorderly conduct, 7,864; murders, 44 
1921—Drunks, 4,941; disorderly conduct, 13,132; murders, 35 
1922—Drunks, 6,555; disorderly conduct, 24,270; murders, 52 
1923—Drunks, 7,003; disorderly conduct, 12,771; murders, 40 


Similar statistics are of course quoted at length by both 
sides. The fact is that the number of “ bootleggers ” 
brought into court has been steadily growing, and the 
question is whether the tribe itself or the vigilance of 
the police has been increasing. According to the official 
Government figures the cases in court were almost seven 
times as many in 1923 as in 1920. Commenting on the 
former Attorney-General Daugherty’s report for 1923 the 
Outlook remarked that one “ bootlegger ” for each 2,000 
persons in the United States had been brought into court 
that year. Since it is at least quite likely that not half 
the participants in this flourishing business are appre- 
hended in the course of a single year; the Outlook’s con- 
clusion is that this class now “ compares with the number 
of doctors, or even of such familiar tradesmen as drug- 
gists and grocers.” 


9,286; murders, 16 





Pity the Poor 
Millionaire! 
ALL STREET is a pauper, judging by its tax re- 
duction pleas, says a labor publication, but the 
financial reports that have been made public during the 
past few weeks have a rather prosperous tone. For 
instance : 

The steel trust reports a surplus net income of $54,259,993, 
after all charges and dividends have beer met. 

The Westinghouse air brake company reports net profits of 
$9,788,507, after: healthy amounts were set aside to pay for taxes, 
depreciation and depletion. This does not include profits of 
$10,000,000 that were put back into the business in the form of 
stock dividends. The previous year’s profits were $6,964,915. 

The Columbia gas and electric company reports a clear profit 
of $1,071,004 for February of this year. In January of this 
year the American waterworks and electric company made a 
clear profit of $1,333,907. 
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The reason for numerous scandals associated with petroleum 
is indicated by the Phillips petroleum company’s report. Las: 
year this concern made a profit of $12,452,030, after interest and 
taxes were cared for. These startling figures are against 
profit of $9,200,035 the previous year. 

The North American company, a holding company for public 


- utility corporations throughout the country, has a net profit 0: 


$9,385,458, after all taxes, interest, depreciation and other charges 
have been met. This is equal to $3.11 on every $10 share of 
common stock. 

The California petroleum corporation shows a net profit of 
$6,104,498, after interest. depreciation, depletion, Federal taxes, 
fancy, salaries and other charges were met. This compares wit) 
a profit of $3,655,594 the previous year. 

Dividend payments by the thirty-nine companies comprising the 
Standard oil group during the first three months of the present 
year aggregate $34,975,867. This is the largest total for any 
three months since the United States Supreme Court “ smashed ” 
the oil trust in 1911. 


So the merry tale runs on, for we might continue this 
list at great length. Surely these good people are in need 
of a tax cut. Why should the Government persist in 
taking their joy out of life! 





Sound American Doctrine 
Flouted at Yale 


OME one at Yale must lately have been propound- 

ing sound American doctrine as to natural rights. 

How otherwise are we to account for the emphasis with 

which Professor Arthur L. Corbin denies the existence 

of any such rights in a recent number of the Yale Law 
Journal? He declares: 

Every right without exception can be extinguished by the with- 
drawal of the societal sanction (sic) Thus disappears 
any supposedly “inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” The writers of the great Declaration may have 
thought their rights “inalienable” by King George or by Parlia- 
ment because they believed in some “natural” or some “ divine” 
sanction. Very likely, however, they meant merely to tell the 
world that they had a violent desire for life and liberty, and for 
the opportunity to pursue happiness without a stamp tax, and that, 
for these things, they were ready to pledge their “ sacred honor ” 
and even the “lives” to which they asserted an inalienable right. 

It is safe to say that those who signed the Declaration 
understood the uses of English quite as well as Professor 
Corbin. They certainly had more reason than he for 
being concerned about their own meaning. True, they 
had not read John Austin with his muddle-headed assump- 
tions borrowed in real English fashion from Kant. But 
in this they clearly had the advantage of an Austinian in 
the law, like Professor Corbin. Being still free to consult 
their own native common sense they could at least see the 
distinction between the grounds of obligation or reason 
for conforming to just law and the sanction or penalty 
reserved for those who act contrary to reason and refuse 
to comply. Law, after all, is something pertaining to the 
people, and it is hard to understand on what ground 
irresponsible university professors should arrogate to 
themselves the right, when treating of our law, to relegate 
us to the category of stocks and stones, and senseless 


things. 
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